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In Central Florida, you'll find Linder Industrial 
Machinery Company teamed with famous Michigan 
equipment to give you the best in rubber tired 
constructiori machinery. Michigan tractor dozers on 
rubber are earning their keep and proving their 
power with their four popular sizes — the 62 HP 
Model 180, the 262 HP Model 280, the 375 HP 
Model 380 and the 600 HP Model 480. They 

are earning more dollars per hour for thrifty 
contractors who appreciate fast operating and low 
maintenance equipment. Write or call now for a 
demonstration that will put you ahead of the game! 





OTHER LINDER LEADERS: LIMA cranes, draglines, shovels, backhoes 
and roadpackers; PITMAN hydraulic truck cranes and aerial platforms; 
ROCKET truck mixers; SEAMAN-GUNNISON compactors. 
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TWO FLORIDA CITIES MERGE ECONOMIES 
To get a billion dollar market, add tourism and 
industry to two booming Florida west coast cities 
and mix well. Tampa and St. Petersburg, already 
one economic unit, strengthen their bond when a 
new bridge between them opens. 





PIONEERING CONCRETE RAILROAD TIES 
Solving a longtime problem of the railroad indus- 
try, a project taken on by a Florida-born firm 
results in a better product which could revolu- 
tionize the crosstie industry. 


MAGNETIC CHECKS IN FLORIDA BANKS 
A giant step toward full automation is being taken 
by some progressive Florida banks. TREND 
explains the new system of magnetic checks, 


expected to spread throughout the banking world. 


WILL MIAMI GET ITS DREAM PORT 
Seeking to become the Winter cruise capital of the 
nation and a major distribution center as well, 
Miami is creating a port image as modern as 
tomorrow itself. 


THE PEARCE-UIBLE COMPANY 
A Jacksonville building firm which selects land 
in urban rather than rural areas has increased its 
working capital by becoming publicly owned 
within the last few months. Pearce-Uible is looking 
to other areas in the siate for expansion. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Growing Orlando- 


Florida Pace-Setter 


Easy personnel procurement, nearness 
to Cape Canaveral’s missile base and a 
good business climate are three big 
reasons why so many plants have 
selected the Orlando area. Though not 
without major problems, Orlando's 
growth is a Florida wonder. In the 
December issue TREND writers have 
prepared a close-up on this seventh 
fastest growing city in the U. S. 


Issued by Florida Grower Press, Tampa, Fla., Charles G. Mullen, Jr., President. 
Entered as setond class mail publication at Post Office, Tampa, Florida. 






Talk and Predictions 





es FLORIDA'S 1959-69 orange crop 
will reach 93 million boxes, equal to 
the 1956-57 pre-freeze season, ac- 
cording to first estimate by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

If the crop reaches 91 million 
boxes, according to Citrus Mutual’s 
manager Robert Rutledge, 51 mil- 
lion will be used for frozen concen- 
trate. Of last year’s 86 million boxes, 
about 52% million went into con- 
centrate. 

He expects fresh orange exports 
to more than double this year due to 
relaxation by several countries on 
restrictions on Florida’s color added 
fruit. Last season exports reached 
129,000 boxes. 

Canada has lifted the color added 
ban and shipments there are expect- 
ed to triple. A similar ruling sought 
in West Germany would increase 
the Christmas market. 

Officials of Florida International 
House are touring European coun- 
tries to push Florida citrus sales. 
Ditmar Bezold, board chairman, and 
William Hart, vice president, expect 
to go behind the Iron Curtain into 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Nearly one third of the state’s 200 
citrus packing houses had started 
putting up the season’s grapefruit 
and orange crop by October, several 
weeks earlier than last year. 

Practically all the state’s 50 can- 
ning plants were in operation by 
mid-October with frozen concen- 
trate operations expected to start 
before December. 

Florida Citrus Commission report- 
ed that a $344 million advertising 
program this fall boomed orange 
concentrate sales with volumes run- 
ning up to 44 per cent over corres- 
ponding weeks of last year. 

Long range plans call for contin- 
ued research for new citrus uses. 
Experiments are under way to cut 
the $40 million cost of picking Flor- 
ida crops. 

The State Employment Service 
promised ample workers for harvest- 
ing this year’s crop. In addition to 
labor recruited from Florida, Geor- 
gia and Alabama, authorization was 
obtained to bring in 5,700 pickers 





Citrus Mutual Expects Florida Orange Exports 
To More Than Double Last Year’s Total 
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from Cuba, Puerto Rico and other 
islands. Last year, 5,350 were im- 


ported. 


a= PRISON INDUSTRY can’t com- 
pete with private industry anywhere 
along the line and it is doubtful that 
it ever will, H. G. Cochran, Jr., state 
prisons director told businessmen at 
a meeting of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Florida. 

Prisons industrials account for 
only a tiny fraction of the state’s 
total production, less than $1 million 
worth of manufactured goods a year, 
or about four-hundredths of 1 per 
cent of the state’s sales of manu- 
factured goods. Some $400,000 of 
the $1 million is in auto tags and 
tobacco products which are not pro- 
duced by private industry in Florida, 
he said. 

Furthermore, he said, the market 
for prison-made goods is limited 
only to other state agencies and city 
and county agencies and the prod- 
ucts themselves are not comparable 
to those of private industries. 

Cochran said the prisons would 
never be in a position really to com- 
pete with private industry until they 
had comparable production factors, 
finished products, sales force and 
sales market. “And as conscientious- 
ly as we may labor towards this 
goal, I cannot see even a ghost of a 
chance that we will ever attain it,” 
he said. 

He urged the association to help 
prison-trained workers get jobs in 
private industry when they are re- 
leased. 


ss THE TRADING STAMP setup 
was called “a veritable monster, a 
sort of flim-flamming Frankenstein 
that is running out of control” by 
former Tampan Ed Wimmer, now 
vice president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Busiriess,,. 
Inc. ; 
Speaking before the state conven- 
tion of the Allied Gasoline Retailers 
Association last month, Wimmer 
said stamp-saving housewives are 


_blackjacking gasoline dealers into. 


“stamp plan bankruptcy.” _ . 








Wimmer said that once the con- 
sumer is “bitten by the stamp-saving 
virus, a feverish desire to fill a stamp 
book takes over, and from there on 
the giver of the most stamps is in 
command.” 

He said stamp plans foster mon- 
opoly since big name stamps are 
fhanchised exclusively to the biggest 
retail groups in most areas. This 
gives the same effect as if Pepsi- 
Cola, Lucky Strike, or some other 
big name product was limited to 
specifically selected merchants in 
each community. 


ss“WHAT THIS STATE NEEDS 
is two or three darn good technical 
institutions,” said B. C. Riley, dean 
of the General Extension Division, 
University of Florida. He said Flor- 
ida could never hope to keep up or 
even sustain its industrial techni- 
cians through its high school and 
junior college program. “We need 
schools that can turn out more men 
ready to hold down a technical job 
that will pay them a living.” 


ae JET TRAVEL will mean eventu- 
al lower air fares, the president of 
one of the nation’s major air lines 
said in Miami. 

Charles $. Thomas, president of 
Trans-World Airlines, aired his 
views during a Miami visit that in- 
cluded inauguration of TWA’s daily 
Miami - St. Louis- Los Angeles jet 
service via Boeing 707. 

Thomas said that 70 per cent of 
the population has never flown and 
that one-half of one per cent of the 
national population accounts for half 
of all commercial air travel. 

But the jets will penetrate an im- 
portant segment of the non-flying 
population. Eventually, Thomas be- 
lieves, air fares will come down, and 
this, too, will provide a great stimu- 
lus to jet air travel. 

lets are pulling TWA out of the 
red for the first time in three years. 
They're flying 92 per cent full, where 
it’s only necessary to run half-full 


., to break even with jets, Thomas said. 
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ss TWO SOUTHWEST Florida 

communities are exploring the possi- 

bility of joint sponsorship of an air- 
rt to serve them both. 

Naples officials have asked their 
Fort Myers counterparts to consider 
seriously the possibility of establish- 
ment of a central air facility. Naples 
feels it isn’t big enough to swing an 
airline-style airport by itself. 

Action came when John Crichton, 
manager of the Naples Chamber of 
Commerce, queried the Fort Myers 
chamber. The executive committee 
of the Naples chamber had met with 
Collier County Commissioners Win- 
ford James, chairman, and Henry B. 
Watkins Jr. and Crichton said the 
meeting decided a joint effort might 
make a lot of sense. 

Crichton said he understood that 
the present Fort Myers airport may 
not be capable of expansion because 
of proximity to the Tamiami Trail. 
In that case, he said, a central air- 
port to serve both Naples and Fort 
Myers—they’re about 35 miles apart 
—might be the answer in oo 
a meeting with Fort Myers chamber 
leaders and Lee county commis- 
sioners. 


ae THERE IS A STRONG possibil- 
ity of small business being totally 
extinct in the years to come, Norman 
E. Hollands, manager of the evalua- 
tion and services department of the 
Martin Co. in Orlando said to the 
10th annual Graduate Accounting 
Conference of the Florida Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants. 

He stated that without small bus- 
iness a tremendous blow to the econ- 
omy of the state would result. 

Hollands claimed that most small 
business in Florida show poor busi- 
ness acumen and cited the present 
“alarming number” of bankruptcies 
among Florida’s small businesses as 
the basis for his remarks. 

He urged professional people 
throughout the state to take a more 
active role in halting the failures of 
Florida’s small businesses. 


seFLORIDA INDUSTRIALISTS 
heard Dean Donald J. Hart, of the 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Florida, point out some 
of the ways industry might take ad- 
vantage of the University’s Manage- 
ment Center. He said the Center 
could provide management develop- 
ment programs lasting three to six 
weeks in such fields as human rela- 
tions, business policy, marketing, 


financial management, communica- 
tions, accounting, and economics. 

In addition the Center will facili- 
tate short courses, institutes, clinics 
in such problems as cost control, 
traffic management, office manage- 
ment, insurance problems, foreman 
training, and depreciation and in- 
ventory problems. The Center will 
act as a funnel for research inquiries 
and advise in making contacts with 
professional consultants. Such pro- 
grams can be contracted for directly 
or underwritten by chambers of 
commerce or trade associations. 


as TALK IS SPREADING about an 
expected boom in Boca Raton. 

The reasoning goes like this: 

1. Arvida will soon pull out the 
stops in promoting its rich man’s 
housing development, the Royal 
Palm Yacht and Country Club, close 
by the celebrated Boca Raton Hotel, 
also Arvida owned. 

2. Soon Arvida will begin work on 
its 4,000 unit middle-income develop- 
ment, University City, which will be 
a couple miles inland at the site of 
the soon-to-be state university. 

3. Lefcourt Realty Corp. has al- 
ready put up 40 co-operative apart- 
ments 2% miles north of Boca Raton 
Center, plans 416 more, plus a more 
traditional type development in the 
same area with finden houses 
and a shopping center. 

4. Observers also expect the 
Schine interests to expand their 
housing development activities from 
the tiny Boca Raton Sun and Surf 
Club (on the Intracoastal Canal not 
far from Arvida’s huge holdings, it 
ps | has 5 model houses up so far) 
and enter the lists of major devel- 
opers. Richard Schine refused to 
verify any such plans when inter- 
viewed by Florida Trend, but neither 
would he deny them. He admitted 
to buying up more Boca Raton land 
whenever it became available at a 
reasonable price. 

For a town so small its central 
business district is contained in a 
couple city blocks, say observers, all 
this activity by top money developers 
has got to portend something big. 


ss“MANY NORTHERN INDUS- 
TRIES could retire their most ex- 
perienced engineering personnel to 
do laboratory work in Florida and 
the University of Florida could be 
of invaluable assistance to them 
through our facilities,” said Joseph 
Weil, Dean of the Engineering and 
Industrial Experiment Station at the 
University of Florida. 
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Winn-Dixie’s Net of Over 2 Per Cent 
Again Breaks Food Chain Profit Barrier 


=» # REPORTING THEY BROKE the 
profit barrier of the grocery business 
and hit over 2 per cent net after 
taxes, Winn-Dixie grossed $666.2 
million at fiscal year ending June as 
compared to $588.5 million last fiscal 
year. 

Listed as the seventh largest super- 
market chain with 500 stores in 11 
states, this is their second venture in 
this super-sonic profit area. Last 
year their net was 2.08 per cent, this 
year it was reported as 2.1. 

Winn-Dixie is only one of 23 
American food chains grossing over 
$100 million to reach this profit level. 

President A. D. Davis estimates 
that sales for the current fiscal year 
will exceed $735 million contingent 
upon completion of 35 of 61 new 
locations in process of development 
and assuming that business condi- 
tions continue to be favorable. 


ss UNITED STATES CUSTOMS 
Agents in Miami are faced with a 
growing problem: What to do with 
an ‘imposing mass of contraband 
arms and ammunition which is 
threatening to overflow Government 
warehouses and which continues to 
pour in. 





Officers in Miami are checking range filled 
with arms destined for Caribbean ports. 


Should the contraband be placed 
upon the open market there is every 
kedes that it will wind up again as 
contraband, and harassed govern- 
ment men would be back where they 
left off. 

In their dilemma they have ap- 
pealed to General Services Adminis- 
tration. General Services is the 
housekeeping agency of the Federal 
Government and has promised to 
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send an expert on arms and ammu- 
nition to Miami to iron out the mess. 
The expert after a period of study 
will pe al whether to dump the 
whole works into the ocean or try 
to put it to some legitimate use. 

Much of the material was accumu- 
lated as sympathizers of Dr. Fidel 
Castro strove to further his Rebel 
cause with sizeable contributions of 
weapons of war. But since January 
First, when the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment assumed power in Cuba, 
intercepted material has been that 
intended for foes of the new 
administration. 

In the Miami collection is a large 
quantity of small calibre ammuni- 
tion, rifles of the type nowadays re- 
garded as antiquated, a heap of sub- 
machine guns definitely not anti- 
quated, and an impressive array of 
sabres, stilettos, and machetes. An- 
other item causing concern is a 
confiscated C-74 Globemaster trans- 
port plane which formerly belonged 
to the United States Air Force. 

The two-year accumulation of 
articles of destruction is intact except 
for a few machine guns which were 
assigned to guards at Federal Peni- 
tentaries, and some rifles which went 
to security police at Atomic Energy 
Commission installations. Smithson- 
ian Institution has asked for Cuban 
machetes and other items to display 
in its museum in Washington. 


as FAR-REACHING RYDER Sys- 
tem, Inc., Miami, has again hit the 
news with the announcements of 
three major expansions in its equip- 
ment leasing activities. 

Ryder has acquired Pittsburgh’s 
National Equipment Leasing Corpo- 
ration, whose leased assets total $25 
million. Founder-president of Na- 
tional, Ronald L. Boothman will 
continue in charge of the Pittsburgh 
operation which includes approxi- 
mately 3,500 cars and trucks and 93 
railroad locomotives. 

In a nationwide marketing plan 
aimed at the motor vehicle equip- 
ment needs of all U. S. municipali- 
ties, cities will be able to lease Ward 
LaFrance Truck Corporation, El]- 
mira, N. Y., equipment through 


Ryder Leasing, Inc., a subsidiary of | 
the Florida company. 

Ryder Leasing also announced the | 
opening of a Midwest office in | 
Chicago, Ill., under the direction of 
Tattnall R. Pritchard, former account 
executive for American Industrial 
Leasing Co. 


es THOSE OLD SAYINGS about 
having to take the bad with the good 
and the thorns with the roses still 
hold true today, the Panama City 
Herald remarks. 

To prove the point: Along with 
glowing reports of Florida’s booming 
economy, increasing population and 
generally bright outlook for the 
future comes word that the Internal 
Revenue Service is assigning 49 more 
federal tax agents to the state, the 
Herald reports. 


ss BANKRUPTCY HAS COME 
conclusively to the Ludman Corpo- 
ration, once described as Florida’ 
largest window manufacturing firm, 
having had more than 400 persons on 
its payroll. 

Ending a year-long effort to keep 
the firm alive by reorganization 
under the wing of the court, U. S. 
District Judge Joseph Lieb wrote 
that taxes were accruing, costs of 
administration were piling up and 
there was “no justification for con- 
tinuing without any real hope of 
fulfillment.” 

An attorney for the trustee in 
bankruptcy had earlier estimated the 
Miami's firm’s liabilities at about $4 
million and inventory assets at less 
than $2 million. 


ss NEW CORPORATIONS charted 
in Florida in the first eight months 
of this year jumped 33.9 per cent, a 
gain of 2,194 charters over the same 
period of 1958. 

A total of 8,656 charters was filed 
in this year’s period compared to 
6,462 for the first eight months of 
last year. 

Florida ranks third in the nation 
in the corporation field, exceeded 
only by New York and California. 
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... Inside the State 





se WHEN A $350,000 loan balance 
to Jimmy Hoffa's Teamsters Union 
went sour for the Florida National 
Bank at Orlando, it looked like an 
embarrassing situa- 
tion, but the bank’s 
stand in the matter 
may be a public re- 
lations boon. 

Back in 1955 the 
Teamsters were 
looking for a retire- 
ment spot in Florida 
for their million-odd 
members. They 
picked a 2,460 acre tract west of 
Indian River City, borrowed money 
from Florida National, and called it 
Sun Valley, Inc. In granting the loan 
the Teamsters made a verbal agree- 
ment with the bank to keep $400,000 
in cash on deposit at no interest 
while the loan was being repaid, 
according to bank officials. 

Sun Valley never got off the 
ground and after building only six 
model houses it slid into bankruptcy. 
Later when the Teamsters wrote a 
check to withdraw their money from 
the bank, O. P. Hewitt, Jr., president 
of the $40-million institution, refused 
to honor it holding the union to a 
verbal agreement. The Teamsters 
went to the Federal Court at Or- 
lando in an effort to get the manor 
released but Hewitt and- his ban 
still hold it. And while their $350,000 
is reported to be well secured by the 
remaining value of Sun Valley, there 
seems to be no inclination by the 
bank to let the cash go. 

The fact that the Florida National 
held out against Jimmy Hoffa seems 
to have aided their reputation in the 


locality. 





O. P. Hewitt, Jr. 


ss# WITH CONSTRUCTION hing- 
ing upon a supply of crude oil which 
is being negotiated, land for the site 
of Florida’s first oil refinery has been 
purchased in Jacksonville by the 
Florida Oil and Refining Co., a 
newly formed and wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Frontier Refining 
Co., Denver, Colo., and Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

According to Phillip A. Kahle, Jr., 
a vice president of Frontier, the com- 
pany is negotiating for domestic 
supplies which it proposes to buy at 
Gulf ports and ship to Jacksonville 
via tanker. He said the company is 
also trying to obtain a quota of 
foreign oil which it would like to 
bring to Jacksonville for refining. 

Foreign oil imports are regulated 
by federal quotas and a refinery must 
have a history of operation before 


it is allowed a foreign quota. Fron- 
tier wants an import quota because 
foreign oil is cheaper, delivered to 
east coast ports, than domestic crude. 

Frontier is also plugging for deep- 
ening of the St. Johns River channel 
to 42 feet from the present 34 feet. 
Deepening of the edine channel 
wal allow large supertankers to 
deliver cargo to the proposed re- 
finery site. The Army Corps of 
Engineers has been holding hearings 
on the channel deepening project. 

Kahle said initial capital invest- 
ment in the proposed alan will be 
about $10,500,000 and capacity will 
be about 10,000 barrels daily. 


ae FLORIDA TANK Lines, Inc. has 
augmented its Marine Division with 
the addition of a new tug and three 
1,000-ton capacity barges. 





The new tug, the Ponchatoula, be- 
gins its Florida duties on the Intra- 
coastal Waterway hauling lime rock 
from Homestead to Fort Pierce. This 
barge (in photograph) is the largest 
in use in South Florida. It has 1,400- 
ton capacity, a 37-foot beam and is 
225 feet overall. With the tug it is 
longer than a football field. 

Florida Tank Lines operates a fleet 
of tank trucks, flat beds and pole 
trailers from Orlando, Leesburg, 
Tanypa and Fort Lauderdale-Port 
Everglades. 


eeTHE FEDERAL RESERVE 
Board has given tentative approval to 
permit the Atlantic National Bank 
and the Atlantic Trust Co., both of 
Jacksonville, to acquire control of a 
proposed new bank, the Southside 
Atlantic Bank. The bank would be 
located on the Phillips Highway just 
opposite a new multi-million dollar 
shopping center being developed by 
Food Fair Properties. 

The holding companies now have 
three banks in Duval County. The 
Federal Reserve Bank said that if 
the application is granted, the hold- 
ing companies would control 35.5 
per cent of the total deposits in the 
Jacksonville area. They now control 
35.1 per cent of the deposits. 
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FOR WATER Softening 
AND Coudétioning. . 


STRONGLY ACIDIC 
-STRONGLY BASIC 
TWO-BED DEMINERALIZER 


Pictured above is a large heavy duty 
demineralizer with solo valve manual 
control, located at a Florida Air Force 
Base 

One of many demineralizers and water 
conditioners designed and manufac- 
tured by Southern Water Conditioning, 
Inc 

Write for further data, specifications, 
bids or surveys 


Southern Water Conditioning, Inc. 
301 15th Avenue South 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


att, 
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esA FLORIDA FIRM is starting 
to market pre-cast bomb shelters on 
a national basis. 

C. O. Barnard, president of Bomb 
Shelters, Inc., announced the com- 
pany is expanding its operations and 
seeking franchised distributors 
across the nation. The company re- 
cently completed a test of the shel- 
ters in which a Miami couple spent 
their two-week honeymoon sealed 
in a shelter. 

The shelters also were tested in an 
actual A-Bomb explosion during a 
Civil Defense test and demonstra- 
tion. 

J. Ross Adams, Jr., of St. Peters- 
burg, who has been named execu- 
tive vice president of BSI, spoke 
before the New York meeting of the 
National Institute for Disaster Mo- 
bilization, Inc., explaining construc- 
tion of the firm’s shelter and its per- 
formance under actual tests. 

Three models of the shelter, com- 
pletely installed and ready for use, 
have been marketed. They range in 
price from $1,795 to $2,895 and are 
approved for FHA financing. 

Included in the shelter is a two- 
week's supply of food and bever- 
ages, cots, tables, chemical toilets 
and all equipment necessary for a 
family to survive a two-weeks stay 
below ground. 

A complete filter system to keep 
out harmful radiation is built into 
the shelters. The filter, along with 
all other shelter equipment, can be 
operated by hand during a power 
failure. 


as A SILVER ANNIVERSARY year 
was launched last month by National 
Airlines, Miami-based airline round- 
ing out is first quarter century of air 
transportation. 

A Florida corporation since its in- 
ception, National inaugurated its 
initial service between St. Petersburg 
and Daytona Beach with a single- 
engine Ryan M-1 four-place trans- 
port in 1934 with National's presi- 
dent, George T. (Ted) Baker, at the 
controls. 

Some 500 passengers flew in Na- 
tional planes that first year. Today 
the airline’s Boeing 707 jets car 
that many people between New York 
and Miami in just two round trips. 


seTHE EDEN ROC HOTEL, 
plush 350-room Miami Beach resort, 
was sold for $7,650,000 to Morris 
Lansburgh. 

Lansburgh also operates the Deau- 
ville, Sherry Frontenac, Versailles, 
San Souci and Crown Hotels. 


as ANOTHER CONTENDER has 
entered the fast-growing field of 
bantam markets in Florida. The 
newest entrant is Pik-Quik Inc. of 
Minneapolis, which is selling an 
issue of some 500,000 shares of its 
stock to the public at $3.50 per share. 

Pik-Quik was organized last No- 
vember and now has stores or plans 
for stores at some fifteen different 
locations in Florida along the lower 
east coast. 

Some of the officers and directors 
of Pik-Quik are veterans of super- 
market chain operations in the 
northwest—Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and nearby states. 

The bantam markets, a compara- 
tively recent innovation, usually pro- 
vide greater convenience than the 
larger supermarkets and have store 
hours which are longer than those 
of most other retail stores. Earlier 
entrants in the field, which is widen- 
ing in Florida, include the 7-11 chain 
and Jackson’s Minit-Markets, Inc. 


as CALIFORNIA CO.-Coastal Pe- 
troleum Co. have been authorized 
by the State Cabinet to drill an oil 
well in St. George Sound off the 
Frankland county mainland, about 
10 miles east of Apalachicola. 

The lease calls for minimum depth 
of 9,000 feet, the first real test in the 
area. Only other Florida oil explo- 
ration is in the Florida Straits, off 
the Keys. 

Commonwealth Oil Co. holds state 
granted offshore leases on the North- 
west Florida Gulf Coast but is not 
required to start drilling until 90 
days after the U. S. Supreme Court 
has ruled in the tidelands oil case. 


ee STIFF COMPETITION between 
concrete products firms on the lower 
east coast has prompted three Dade 
county concrete producers and a 
rock company to organize a jointly 
owned corporation. 

Named MPS Industries, the new 
corporation is made up of I. E. Schill- 
ing Co., Monnah Park Black Co. Inc., 
Pafco Industries Inc. and Seminole 
Rock Products. Schilling produces 
readymix, Monnah Park is in the con- 
crete block business, Pafco makes 
both ready-mix and block, and 
Seminole operated a quarry. 

The four firms are among a num- 
ker of small concrete products firms 
i1 Dade County that have suffered 
during frequent price wars which 
have plagued the industry in recent 
years. 

The jointly owned holding com- 
pany has recently purchased two 
Rockdale Concrete Co. ready mix 
plants. 
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ssSTOCKHOLDERS of Tampa 
Electric Company will meet this 
month to approve a board of di- 
rectors recommendations that the 
Corporation’s common stock be split 
on a basis of two shares for one. 

Also up for approval will be the 
recommendation that the presently 
authorized 3 million shares of com- 
mon stock of $7 par value per share 
be increased to 6 million shares with- 
out par value. 

The directors have also suggested 
that the authorized amount of 
funded indebtedness outstanding be 
increased from $100 million to $150 
million in principal amount. 


se THE NEW 
RECTORY 


BIENNIAL DI- 
of Florida Industries 


published by the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, is now avail- 
able, Harold Colee, executive vice 
president announced. The 1959-60 
edition is the largest and most de- 
tailed directory of manufacturers 
and processors ever published, Colee 
said, listing some 7,500 firms, 
minutely cross-indexed in a fully 
bound 6 x 9 inch book of 574 pages. 

Florida manufacturers are listed 
by cities together with basic civic 
information including population, 
a ape location, transportation 
facilities, airports, utilities, commer- 
cial banks, newspapers, radio and 
television stations and commercial 
hotels. Each firm is listed alpha- 
betically with number of employees, 
address, name of executives, classi- 


fication of products, and brand 
names. The products classification 
section lists firms under numerical 
code numbers of the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification approved by 
the U. S. Census Bureau, and carries 
full details shown in the geogra- 
phical section. A third section lists 
all firms included in the directory 
and the city in which located. An- 
other section covers all products 
made or processed in Florida, cross- 
indexed according to popular 
nomenclature. 

The new directory is being sold 
by the State Chamber and through 
local Chambers of Commerce, priced 
at $6.00 including postage and sales 
tax. 
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1101 29th Avenue W 
Bradenton. Florida 





Successful advertisers know that winning campaigns are fought on many fronts. 
Careful advance planning based on thorough and accurate knowledge of 


markets, distribution, media, product potential and competition activity is essential. 
Follow this with a coordinated assault of strong consumer or trade advertising, 
merchandising and publicity and you have a winner. One that made every dollar count. 

This kind of advertising requires two things. (1) An advertiser willing to spend 
time planning with his agency and (2) an advertising agency which offers all 
these services. 

We provide all services under one roof. We have a strong art-copy depart- 
ment; well equipped motion picture studio for production of television commercials, 
industrial, training and educational films; radio production department; merchandising 
department (manpower available for surveys, distribution checks, etc.); market 
analysis (complete data available on every market in the U. S., and Canada) plus 
modern print production equipment to do the job better, faster and less expensive. 

We'll provide any service from planning and executing a full scale campaign 
to producing a TV spot or a brochure, point-of-sale piece, label design, catalogue or 
sales manual. Whatever your advertising need we have it under our roof. 

We serve clients in Florida, Washington, D. C., and New York City. We would 
like to serve you. Won't you send in the coupon below so we can get acquainted. 
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as CALIFORNIA ORANGE PRO- 
DUCTION has been decreasing at 
the rate of 350,000 boxes per year 
since 1945 while Florida’s crop has 
grown to nearly 30 per cent of world 
production. 

According to H. G. Hamilton, Uni- 
versity of Florida economist, Florida 
has gained on world production over 
recent years at the rate of about 1 
per cent or better. Freezes have 
made the gain eratic but Hamilton 
said production is destined to accele- 
rate \neniee of post war plantings 


to any 





Nationwide 
heavy hauling 





Our specialized equipment and certified 
personnel handle removal from your site; 
preparation for hauling, transportation, 
and precise installation or erection to 
your complete satisfaction. 


MIAMI TRANSFER CO., INC. 


1090 N.W. North River Drive @ FRanklin 3-8378 © Miami, Fla. 
Nights, Sundays, Holidays, ph. Highland 3-4843 or MOhawk 6-2348 
2025 W. Memorial Blvd. @ MUtual 2-7356 @ Lakeland, Fla. 


that have not reached their potential. 
Growers continue to get better yields 
per acre he pointed out. 

Florida orange production is now 
about two and one half times grape- 
fruit production but within a short 
time the ratio is expected to widen 
to 3 to 4 times, Hamilton said. 


ss ARVIDA CORPORATION kicked 
off its sale of lots on Bird Key in 
Sarasota Bay last month with lots 
of fanfare, prizes, and the lure of 
$500,000 in commissions to local real- 





site... 
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tors. About 500, mostly real estate 
people, were on hand to gather the 
selling material and listen to the 
plans for the development. This is 
the first stage of Arvida’s develop- 
ment of the valuable Ringling prop- 
erties they acquired there recently. 
Total of 511 Dassaies are on the 
island which is to also include a 
country club. Company engineers 
said all developments will be com- 
pleted by July 1960. 


asALL OUTSTANDING STOCK 
of Alaska Telephone Corporation has 
been acquired by General Telephone 
Company of Florida’s parent firm, 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation, in exchange for com- 
mon stock of General. 

General Telephone is the first 
major company to own ond operate 
a telephone system in Alaska, Don- 
ald C. Power, Chairman of GT&E 
reported. 

Alaska Telephone, which was in- 
corporated in 1948, operates in 
Seward, Petersburg, Haines and 
Wrangell, of which all but Seward 
are located in what is commonly 
known as the Alaska Panhandle. 


as A MIAMI INSURANCE firm has 
figured in the news with a major 
purchase and a major corporate sale 
in quick succession. 

American Title and _ Insurance 
Company announced first that it had 
purchased the West Palm Beach 
mortgage firm of W. G. Mathes Inc. 
Then it announced that it was sell- 
ing its subsidiary Reliable Insurance 
Company to the American Heritage 
Life Insurance Company of Jackson- 
ville. 

The Mathes firm’s $52 millions in 
mortgage servicing portfolio en- 
hances American Title’s position as 
a major Florida mortgage company, 
since combined servicing will now 
total over $125 millions, according to 
Jay R. Schwartz, American Title 
president. 
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MARKETING: 


Tampa - St. Petersburg 


MERGING 
ECONOMIES 





: fast growing cities on Florida’s west coast are 
becoming increasingly more interdependent. The com- 
bined market area of Tampa and St. Petersburg signi- 
fies a merging of economies further enhanced by the 
completion of a major physical link between the twin 
cities. 

The comparatively recent industrial and economic 
growth of the Tampa-St. Petersburg area already ce- 
ments the two counties of Hillsborough and Pinellas 
into one economic unit. The Third Bay Bridge, stretch- 
ing across Old Tampa Bay, should act as a shot of 
adrenalin to the expanding economy of the whole by 
easing a transportation bottleneck. 

Built at a cost of $16 million, the W. Howard Frank- 
land Bridge, first project of the federal government's 
super-highway program in the area, is expected to cut 
transportation time between Tampa and Pinellas Coun- 
ty’s industrial mid-section in half. When it opens in 
January of next year it will shorten the time both 
between Tampa and North St. Petersburg, and between 
Tampa and the Gulf beaches, facilitating (area busi- 
nessmen hope) rapid growth and prosperity on both 
sides of the bay. 

For more than half a century the area—mostly on 
Tampa’s side—has produced cigars, phosphates and 
citrus products for world trade. A more recent develop- 
ment is the location of plants producing a wide variety 
of manufactured goods for nationwide and worldwide 
distribution. 

The latest population estimates for the Tampa-St. 








(Cpuvsy Cpuvs Cq ofoqd) 


Tampa approaches to W. Howard Frankland Bridge. 


Petersburg metropolitan area (which includes all of 
Hillsborough and Pinellas counties) places the total at 
close to 700,000. Its market area covers a population of 
close to 1.5 million. 

Of the west coast area’s gross sales during the eight- 
month period from January to August of this year, 
Hillsborough County's $756,100,058 was 54 per cent 
of the total $1,413,579,630 for the 13 county region and 
Pinellas County’s $488,657,966 was 35 per cent, a total 
share of 89 per cent of the whole by the two counties. 

A further indication of the size of the Tampa-St. 
Petersburg market is Hillsborough’s $549,077,000 effec- 
tive buying power and Pinellas’ $505,426,000 in 1958 
making a total buying power of over $1 billion, nearly 
twice that of Duval (Jacksonville) and only $674 million 
less than Dade County (Miami). 

Total non-farm employment of 136,883 at the end 
of 1958 is split between 80,269 for Hillsborough and 
56,614 for Pinellas. Manufacturing used 31,144 workers 
in 1958 for the two counties and total annual payrolls 
came to $506,324,000 exceeding the Jacksonville area 
by $86,633,000. 

If a year could be selected as signalling the start 
of the influx of new major industry into the Tampa-St. 
Petersburg metropolitan area, it would probably be 
1954. That was the year Tampa’s Committee of 100 
was organized, and its huge industrial park (rated 
among the top ten in the nation) was founded. Since 
1954 new capital investments and expansions in Tampa 
and Hillsborough County have totalled more than $165 
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million, adding some $21 million to the annual payroll 
and raising the total number of manufacturing em- 
ployees from about 19,000 to some 21,710 at the end 
of 1958. 

In 1954, St. Petersburg and all of Pinellas County 
had a negligible industrial payroll. Most citizens didn't 
want industry, feared it would drive off tourists. But 
civic leaders went after industry anyway, a kind they 
didn’t think would hurt tourism, and by the end of 
1958, 283 manufacturing payrolls were adding more 
than $41 million a year to Pinellas bank accounts. 

Pinellas County (there is little room for extensive 
plants inside the corporate limits of St. Petersburg) will 
have no truck with plants that are offensive to the nose, 
eyes or ears. They've been extraordinarily successful 
in attracting clean, highly technical industries, for the 
most part geared to the nation’s defense effort—plants 
such as Electronics Communications, Inc., Sperry-Rand, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, General Nuclear Engineering 
Corp. 

Such plants find it easy to attract hard-to-get skilled 
workers to fun-in-the-sun Pinellas living, while Pinel- 
lans find that these industries don’t put any dents in 
profitable tourism. 


Keen Rivalry 


The picture’s different across the bay in Tampa. 
Here is a major seaport. Here are breweries, electric 
steel furnaces, mammoth warehouses, great rail yards 
_ and truck terminals. Here’s a vast labor pool, unskilled 
as well as skilled, waiting to tackle big jobs. 

Pinellas needs Tampa’s brawn, needs its warehouses 
and transport facilities and steel fabricating plants. The 
Pinellas economy is unbalanced and incomplete, pur- 
posely made so in order to keep out all economic activ- 
ities which don’t blend well with tourism. Fortunately, 
Tampa is close by to balance and complete it. 

But more than the waters of Old Tampa Bay divide 
Tampa from St. Petersburg, Hillsborough from Pinellas 
County. There has always been a keen rivalry between 
the two. Periodically incidents have fanned the flames 
of bitterness. Originally it was competition for road 
funds, more recently competition to attract new indus- 
try and a state university. 

As their complementary economies and improving 
transportation facilities draw the two counties closer 
together, old timers recall that Pinellas was originally 
a part of Hillsborough County. 

Back in the first decade of the present century St. 
Petersburg was a tourist resort of a thousand souls 
perched on the tip of the Pinellas Peninsula. It boasted 
the world’s best climate and unparalleled fishing in its 
surrounding waters. Tampa was already a bustling 
seaport and the cigar making capital of the U.S. It 
was the Hillsborough County seat and the metropolis 
of central Florida. 


Transportation Problem 


The primitive road which connected St. Pete with 
Tampa in those days skirted Old Tampa Bay for a 
distance of 54 miles. It meant a long and laborious 
journey, but the residents of St. Pete and the scattered 
citrus growers who also lived on the peninsula depend- 
ed on it. They did business in Tampa, shopped, and 
sought entertainment. Tempers flared because the 
county commissioners, meeting in Tampa, refused to 
keep the long road in proper repair. It was always 
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. . Third Bridge to Ease Traffic Bottleneck 


rutted, washed out and well-nigh impassable. 

In 1911 an irate delegation from St. Pete and the 
peninsula, tired of putting up with the poor road, con- 
vinced the state legislature that they should form a 
separate county—and Pinellas County was born. 

But the problem of transportation between Tampa 
and St. Petersburg was not solved that easily. Both 
counties grew rapidly in the succeeding years, and the 
need for better transportation between them grew 
apace. 


Two Bridges in Ten Years 


In 1918 George S. “Dad” Gandy, a Philadelphia 
traction executive who had moved to St. Petersburg 
in 1902, formed a stock company to build and operate 
a toll bridge across Old Tampa Bay. In 1922 its securi- 
ties were sold locally, and almost immediately construc- 
tion crews set to work. On November 20, 1924, Gandy 
Bridge was opened to traffic. 

Though crossing the bay at its narrowest point, the 
bridge was 6 miles long (the part on concrete piles was 
2% miles, the rest was sand causeway pumped up 
from the bay bottom). It was the longest automobile 
toll bridge in the world, an engineering marvel of its 
time. It cost about $3 million, cut the distance from 
Tampa to St. Petersburg from 54 to 19 miles, the time 
from over 2 hours to half an hour. 

In 1927 Captain B. T. Davis (perhaps inspired by 
Gandy’s financial success) commenced work on a cause- 
way and bridge across the bay farther to the north. 
It would connect Tampa and Clearwater. The job was 
undertaken at a poor time. First the Florida crash and 
then the national depression delayed construction. 
Davis was finally able to get an RFC loan and the 
9-mile causeway with its 3,510-foot bridge was opened 
in June, 1934. It was the second overwater highway 
linking Hillsborough and Pinellas counties. 

Both Gandy Bridge and Captain Davis’ Causeway 
became free in 1944. The Davis Causeway was taken 
over by the State Road Department and renamed the 
Courtney Campbell Causeway. Gandy tolls were 
dropped and the bridge was subsequently turned over 
to state authorities. 


Another Bridge Needed 


By the end of World War Two it was apparent that 
the two highways across Old T a Bay were not 
enough. Both Pinellas and Hillsborough Counties were 
growing fast. The U.S. Bureau of the Census desig- 
nated them as one Standard Metropolitan Area. There 
were more tourists, and where they had once come by 
train, now they were driving. The two-county area was 
swarming with automobiles. To meet the demands of 
the larger population, commercial and industrial enter- 
prises were multiplying. 

Gandy Bridge, built when cars were both narrower 
and fewer, was only 24 feet wide along its 2%-mile 
concrete span. With modern two-way traffic this was 
both a dangerous traffic hazard and a stifling bottle- 
neck. The State Road Department recognized this, 
and in April 1956, a new span alongside old Gandy 
Bridge was opened at a cost of $2.3 million. Bridge 
capacity was more than doubled. 

But even this wasn’t enough. Another bridge was 
needed, and it wasn’t long in coming. The third bridge 
will soon be opened midway between the other two. 


End 
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The start of a huge industry may 
be developing in the busy yard of 
a Tampa prestressed concrete man- 
ufacturer. The product is a con- 
crete railroad crosstie and the 
makers are pioneering a dramatic 
new move that American railroads 
are watching with much more than 
passing interest. 

The company is the American 
Concrete Crosstie Corporation, an 
outgrowth of Florida Prestressed 
Concrete, Inc., and it is led by Doug- 
las P. Cone, a young executive who 
has been a leader in the prestressed 
concrete industry’s rapid rise in 
Florida. 

The Florida company’s entry into 
the new crosstie venture has taken 
place in just two years. Now a ma- 
chine capable of turning out 1,000 
ties a day is being assembled in the 
North Tampa yard. Soon these ties 
will be laid on busy main line 
stretches marking the first real use 
of what promises to be a part of 
the railroad of tomorrow. 

Concrete ties have been used for 
many years in Europe, but for eco- 
nomic and physical reasons have 
never been successful up to this time 
in America. The tie being produced 
by the Florida yard is not just a shot 
in the dark, however. It has been 
designed and tested under the au- 
thority of the American Association 
of Railroads. Engineers of the As- 
sociation have been interested in the 
concrete tie for a considerable time 
and have succeeded in designing a 
tie of the proper size, shape, and 
strength necessary for the heavier 
burden demanded on American rail- 
roads. 





NEW PRODUCTS: 


Florida Prestressor Pioneers 


CONCRETE 
RAILROAD 
TIE 





Shown above with their new product are John 
P. Roebuck Jr., vice president-sales; Paul S. 
Gillan, vice president-engineering and Robert 
S. Baker, designer of the new machine. 


Early this year Cone and his en- 
gineering staff approached the As- 
sociation and advised them that the 
Florida firm was ready to go into 
commercial production of the tie 
with a new machine. They offered 
to cooperate in making ties for two 
test stretches of one-quarter mile 
length to be used by the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Seaboard Air- 
line. With this proposal the Florida 
company submitted some cost fig- 
ures that made the Railroad Associa- 
tion officials even more interested. 

The Florida manufacturers esti- 
mated their new machine could pro- 
duce concrete ties for about $9.00 
apiece. Wood ties now cost between 
$4.50 and $5.00 each, but the con- 
crete tie can Le pa = inch 
centers instead of 19% inch centers 
common among wood ties. This The Seaboard and ACL 
meant 2,112 concrete ties would Wéill Acid Test the New 
cover one mile of track against 3,250 : : 
aiil Gee: Crossties Made in Tampa 

When you boil this down to dol- 
lars and cents, taking into account 
the fittings for both types of ties, the 
concrete mile would cost $33,376 
against $31,754 for the wooden mile. 
Besides maintenance there are other 
factors which would appear to wash 
out the slight extra cost rapidly. 

Railroads have endeavored to de- 
velop the welded rail for a number 
of years. The advantages are ob- 
vious because of the smoother ride 
and the constant trouble spot caused 
by butted rails that buckle and 
warp. The concrete tie with its 
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added weight and permanency 
promises to afford welding of rails 
in long spans. 

The ties that the Florida company 
will produce will be given the acid 
test by the two railroads. Seaboard 
will install its section east of Tampa 
on a stretch of road that carries con- 
stant traffic of phosphate cars, be- 
lieved to be one of the heaviest 
burdened pieces of track in Amer- 
ica. The Atlantic Coast Line will 
lay their ties on an extremely busy 
stretch of track near Rocky ‘fount, 
N.C. Actually, a prototype vi this 
tie has already undergone bludgeon- 
ing tests by the American Associa- 
tion of Railroads, but a field test is 
essential to the acceptance of the 
new tie. 

And a check of the railroad cross- 
tie business in this country makes 
it easy to understand why both the 
Florida prestressors and American 
railroaders are so enthusiastically 
watching this test. The estimated 
replacement market of railroad ties 
per year in the United States is 
20,000,000 ties. Add new track needs 
to this and you get a picture of the 








U.S. Market Calls for 20 Million Ties a Year 


market. The Florida company anti- 
cipates the need for erecting their 
crosstie-producing machines in 
rather limited numbers in strategic 
railroading locations across the 
country. Plant City Steel Corp. is 
aiding the assembly of the new ma- 
chine on the Tampa yard. The pat- 
ents for the automated machine have 
already been applied for. 

American Concrete Crosstie Cor- 
poration has already started its sales 
effort from its Tampa office. A rich, 
four-color brochure has been circu- 
lated among U.S. railroad execu- 
tives who got their first look at the 
new tie during a recent railroad con- 
vention in Chicago. Cone, Paul Gil- 
lan, director of engineering and 
John Roebuck, Jr., director of sales, 
have been busy answering the in- 
dustry’s questions about details and 
progress of the new tie. 

They maintain the concrete tie 
has seven advantages over the wood 
tie and their reasoning is rather for- 
midable. They offer the concrete 
tie: 1. Has almost indefiinite life- 
time and is virtually maintenance 
free. 2. Is the most practical tie for 


use with long welded rails. 3. In- 
sures uniform quality not possible 
with wood ties. 4. Maintains good 
bond with ballast to prevent creep. 
ing. 5. Maintains correct track 
guage. 6. Insures greatez stability of 
track due to added weight. 7. Ef 
fects a more positive anchorage of 
track to tie. 

A prestressed tie is made by 
stretching cables lengthwise within 
the tie under tremendous tension 
and then releasing the cable, there- 
by placing the concrete under com- 
pression which gives it many fold 
the strength of concrete or rein- 
forced concrete. The Florida com- 
pany has developed its machine so 
that this operation is completely au- 
tomatic. The new prestressed con- 
crete tie will weight over 500 pounds 
while a wood tie weighs only about 
200 pounds. 

A railroad publication editor re- 
cently commented about the Florida 
venture: “In my opinion, history is 
being made by Mr. Cone and his 
associates...” This came from M. 
H. Dick, editor, Railway Track and 
Structures. End 








GUARANTEE: 


INTIRCO tires are fully and unconditionally guaranteed free of 
defects of Magee me ig | — Materials and are fully guaranteed 


to carry the rated load 
tires x insta 


—"In-tire-ko” 
Industrial Tires 





INDUSTRIAL 


TIRES 





capacity of any vehicle on which the 
lied. INTIRCO TIRES are further guaranteed to be 
the TIGHTEST, TOUGHEST and STRONGEST tires on the market 
and will be replaced free of charge if they ever fail to perform. 


LET US PROVE INTIRCO TIRES CAN 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


OUTLASTS vneumanc mre Co 7 


Economical—Because the INTIRCO tire will out wear a pneumatic 
tire at least 3 to 1 and will not blow out or go flat, you save many 
replacement dollars and loss of time due to blowouts and flats. 
. . Traction—Has caterpillar traction effect. Really takes hold 
and pulls. Has much more traction than a solid or pneumatic tire. 
Steering—It is much easier and more accurate. . . . Resiliency 
—Unlike the solid tire, which has hardly any bounce, the INTIRCO 
tire has a good bounce, and compares favorable to that of a pneu- 
matic tire. . . . Deterioration—Practically no deterioration compared 
to that of a pneumatic tire. . . . Mounting—Split wheels can easily 
be mounted by the user. Flat base rims will be mounted at factory 
unless there is a press available. . . . Uses—It is made to replace 
all pneumatic tires on off-road equipment, in sizes 4:00 x 4 to 
and including 10:00 x 24. . . . Trouble-free Operation—No flats 
or blowouts. It eliminates costly down-time or work stoppage. 
. Load Capacity—Equals or surpasses heaviest ply pneumatic 
tire. . . . Construction—Amalgamated pads of fabric and rubber, 
pressed together under hydraulic pressure for fastening of the 
internal steel band and when released, forms a continuous resilient 
unit which has practically the same bounce as a pneumatic tire. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


PH: TAMPA 49-7231 


INDUSTRIAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 


P. 0. BOX 5031 — ADAMO DRIVE (2 Mi. E. Hwy. 301) TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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FLORIDA 


|Ose-UPS 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 





Failure of Rea zttonment changes Florida's 1960 
overnor’s race ee sw stronger sup- 
Soxt to candidates who opposed it; eke McCarty of 
Fort Pierce, particularly. McCarty will jump on the 
issue and it should give him a decided push. Vote in- 
dicated many so-called Pork Chop counties either 
favored reapportionment or showed little opposition, 
indicating they viewed it as a stop-gap...when they 
are asked for whole-hog reapportionment, however, 
their bristle will rise and it will take a mich more 
successful effort than Gov. Collins' to shove it 
through. (Issue will produce a stormy 1961 Legisla- 
ture, and this fact usually hampers other good 
legislation.) 

' The orange drink TANG that had Florida concentra- 
tors worried this year was shown to be dropping in 
consumer purchases by a national consumer report. TANG 
is still outselling canned single strength orange 
juice and equals chilled juice sales, however. 

Tampa Electric Company was granted its third 
rail Freight rate decrease for coal for its big 
Gannon Plant last month when the ICC agreed to cut 
the rate 86 cents a ton. .TECO asked for the rate de- 
crease when the company discovered it could accept 
coal hauled in rail cars designed for phosphate... 
thus assuring a double payload for the railroads. At 
the same time the company announced with Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. and Peabody Coal Co. the forma- 
tion of two shipping firms for water transportation 
of coal, phosphate, sulphur, grain, steel and other 
commodities. Equipment to be operated by the firms 
will be sizeable -- a tanker, tow boat, and 68 
barges. 

Gulf Life Insurance Company's board of directors 
will be asked to declare a By, stock dividend on Nov. 
17 because of profits expected to nearly triple last 
year's...profits not all directly attributable to 
current business, however. 

Biggest industrial coup last month went to Palm 
Beach cat; with announcement that Minneapolis- 
Honeywell would build a million dollar research and 
development plant at Riviera Beach on a tract with- 
in the Lewis Terminals development. Company said the 
"appeal" of Florida to employees was the big factor. 

Few Florida businessmen and industrialists re- 
alize scope o siness and engineering facilities 
offered by University of Florida. University point- 
ed out last month it is anxious to be of more help 
in group problems particularly. Write Management 
Center, College of Business Administration, Gaines- 
ville, for details. 

Florida's personal income showed the sharpest 
rise in the U. S. during August with a 11.2 percent 
increase, Business Week magazine reports. orida 
is also well out in front of all its deep South 
neighboring states in total personal income with 
$800 ,000,000 during the month followed by Virginia 
with $573,000,000. 


The big circus tent fell with a nostalgic thud 
in Sarasota a Corp. announc purchase 
of Ringling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey's abandoned 
winter quarters...price of $1,600,000 included an- 
other large tract...object: new homes...for people. 
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Home Owners 


Lire INSURANCE 
Company 


Officers 
R. H. GORE, SR. 
President & Chairman 
of the Board 
WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Executive Vice President 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Vice President 
R. R. SAUNDERS 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PERRY F. WYSONG 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
WILLIAM L. KISTLE 
Assistant Vice President 


A. EUGENE WADDELL 
Assistant Vice President 


Directors 


R. H. GORE, SR., Chairman 
Ft. Lauderdale 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Hollywood 
HERBERT G. BAUR 
Lake Worth 
J. D. CAMP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
H. L. CROWDER, SR. 


Tampa 
R. L. DEMPSEY 
Tampa 
R. E. DILG 
Hollywood 


BURNS A. DOBBINS, M.D. 
Ft. Lauderdale 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
Ft. Lauderdale 
H. P. GREEP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
D. S. HUDSON 
Stuart 
J. C. ROGERS 
Leesburg 
WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Ft. Lauderdale 
R. R. SAUNDERS 
Ft. Lauderdale 
JAMES D. TAYLOR 
Riviera Beach 
E. THOMAS WILBURN 
Ft. Lauderdale 


“AN EXPERIENCE IN PROGRESS” 





HOME OFFICE 
15 E. BROWARD BLVD. 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


Phone: JAckson 4-1561 
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Florida Banking Procedure 


HOSmSOOd 


| oa a revolution impending in Florida banking. 
Full scale automation is knocking on the door. 
Checks imprinted with magnetic iron oxide ink, 
speaking a common code language of numbers and 
symbols which can be read by complex electronic ma- 
chines (and, unlike earlier punched card systems, by 
human beings as well), promise to rescue Florida banks 
from the rising sea of checks in which they’re founder- 
ing. 

The symbols of this new code will identify the 
depositor, the bank and its location, the type of trans- 
action and the amount involved. The machines into 
which the magnetically coded checks will be fed (be- 
wildering nests of transistors, diodes and magnetized 
tape) will automatically scan, sort and prove the checks, 
reject those in which there is an error, enter the amount 
against the depositor’s balance, and prepare monthly 
statements. 

Automation in bank check processing is sorely 
needed. The number of checks drawn on Florida banks 
since the war has been increasing at a phenomenal rate. 
Individuals and families who've never before had check- 
ing accounts are opening them by the thousands every 
day. Increasing numbers of established bank customer 
families are opening two or more accounts, while 200,- 
000 new Floridians each year add to the tide. A respect- 
able proportion of the state’s 9 million tourists come 
down armed with letters of introduction from their 
northern banks and open local accounts for conveni- 
ence’s sake. To this torrent is added the rivers of checks 
pouring through the banks and clearing houses from a 
hundred thousand business firms. 

The banks themselves encourage this growth. They 
compete with each other to buy billboard and news- 
paper space, radio and TV time to sell the no-minimum- 
balance, pay-by-the-check special checking accounts 
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Magnetic Checks 
For Florida Banks 


Full Automation Soon to Revolutionize 





An electronic computer unit at the First National Bank of 
Tampa is surrounded by (left to right) R. A. Liggett, chair- 
man of the board; D. C. Brown, assistant cashier and 
W. H. Frankland, president. 


which were first introduced about a dozen years ago. 

The problem of too many checks is not confined to 
Florida. The year before World War II Americans 
wrote about 3 billion checks. This year they will write 
about 13 billion, and even that number is expected to 
double in the next ten years. In Florida, the rate of 
growth in numbers of checks is considerably greater 
than this. 

When it is remembered that under present book- 
keeping systems each check must be handled an aver- 
age of 28 times between being cashed at the local 
supermarket and returned with the monthly statement, 
the growing magnitude of the problem can be seen. 

Leading bankers are convinced that the solution 
lies with MICR (Magnetic Ink Character Recognition). 

‘MICR began in 1954 when the American Bankers 
Association, recognizing the growing seriousness of the 
problem, appointed a Technical Committee on Mecha- 
nization of Check Handling to determine the best path 
to complete automation. In April, 1956, after two years 
of intensive study, this committee recommended Mag- 
netic Ink Character Recognition as a common machine 
language. 

Then the business machine industry was called in 
to discuss the equipment which would be needed, and 
the format of the checks which the machines would 
handle. 

It was already apparent that existing office machines, 
which have for some time been adapted to bank uses, 
were essentially inadequate. Electronic computing ma- 
chines and punched card systems helped clerks do their 
jobs faster and better. But human clerks were still 
doing the jobs. Needed were new concepts of automa- 
tion, machines which could replace human beings, 
which could perform clerical work with superhuman 
speed and freedom from error. The manufacturers 
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. . . Banks to Install MICR in Two or Three Years 


were confident that such machines were practical if a 
common machine language code were first decided 
upon. ; 

The bankers knew that no machine ever devised or 
likely to be devised can think for itself. A machine can 
only do what it’s instructed to do. But modern elec- 
tronic machines can follow instructions given them by 
magnetic code symbols well-nigh perfectly. Machines 
don't daydream. Their attention doesn’t wander from 
the job at hand. If their instructions are free from er- 
ror, the machine’s finished work will be free from error. 
And they can follow instructions through some pretty 


‘complicated procedures. That’s what the bankers 
wanted. 


Common Code Was First Step 


The problem of handling checks is enormously com- 
plicated by the fact that commercial banks are called 
upon every day to handle checks from any of the 13,500 
other banking institutions in the U.S. Checks drawn 
on these other banks have to be sorted out by clerks 
and sent back to the bank of origin as expeditiously as 
possible, so that money credits can be transferred 

uickly. Critical time and expense in handling these 

checks, routing them back to their banks of origin, 
could be saved if the handling could be done by ma- 
chines using the new magnetic code. That’s why estab- 
lishing a common code to be used by all the banks 
was the first step toward automation. 


In December, 1958 the type font (arabic numerals 
from 0-9, plus four invented symbols) and the check 
specifications for the common language code were 
agreed upon by all committees working on the MICR 
project. The design of the numbers was intended pri- 
marily to give distinctive electrical impulses which 
could be “read” by the machines. But they had also 
to be recognizable to clerks, so the checks could be 
processed manually if for any reason the machines 
rejected them. 

The technical aspects of projected MICR machines 
are highiy complex. The different manufacturers will 
design their own machines differently (among those 
who are expected to manufacture MICR machines are 
Burroughs, IBM, National Cash Register, Add-Multi- 
graph, G. E., Pitney-Bowes, Sperry-Rand and Todd). 
But all of them will have some things in common. 
They'll all have a “reading head assembly,” which will 
produce distinctive electrical signals from currents pass- 
ing through the iron oxide ink characters on the checks. 
“Recognition circuits” will analyze these signals, and 
a “comparison device” will scan all the recognition cir- 
cuits and decide which characters have passed across 
the reading head assembly. Armed with this informa- 
tion, other circuits will tell the machine how to sort, 
list, convert, post or otherwise handle the checks—all 
at a speed of 15 checks per second. 

Before the new machines can be used efficiently, a 
sizeable number of checks will have to be imprinted 
with the common language magnetic code. In Florida, 
15 to 20 per cent of commercial banks have already 
numbered their accounts in preparation for automation, 
and sometime within the next year some will begin to 
issue checks imprinted with the new code. 

About the same time, pilot machines in some Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks are scheduled to begin operation. 
These will be followed by installations in other major 


check clearing centers. Finally, it is expected that the 
banks themselves will begin to install MICR equip- 
ment, perhaps in two or three years’ time. 

Bank customers receiving magnetically coded checks 
will notice two groups of code numbers and symbols 
along the bottom edges. The numbers will be strangely 
misshapen; they were designed, after all, to transmit 
distinctive electrical signals. The left hand group will 
be sorting symbols known as transit and routing num- 
bers. The right hand group will be account numbers 
established by the individual banks. Then, after the 
checks have been used, the bank which cashes them 
will imprint a transaction code and the amount of the 
check on them, also in magnetic ink. 

The check is now fully coded. It is capable of doing 
most of the work needed to get itself back to its bank 
of origin, and then can even do most of its own book- 
keeping. 

Because of the expected rate of growth of bank 
business, and the normally high turnover of bank em- 
ployees, it is anticipated that no clerk will lose his job 
because of automation. The reaction of bank employees 
who have had automation explained to them is favor- 
able because it will upgrade jobs and bring larger 
paychecks. 

The First National Bank of Tampa and the First 
National and Pan-American Banks of Miami are among 
leaders in blazing the automation trail. First National 
Bank of Miami is also well along in preparation and 
the Florida National Bank at Orlando is furthest along 
among the Florida National group. 

The Vabro Corporation, Winter Garden, which 
specializes in business forms, has worked with the mag- 
netic printing problem for months and now announces 
oo they have the facilities to serve the Florida banking 
trade. 


Smaller Banks Need Automation 


Strange as it may seem, the smaller banks need auto- 
mation even more than the larger ones do. Paperwork 
is the great expense in the banking business, and pro- 
cessing checks is the major part of the paperwork. In 
Florida, most of the smaller banks are suburban; they 
take the place of branch banks which are found in 
states not having laws against them. Most of their ac- 
counts are personal ones and carry small balances in 
relation to the number of checks written on them—in 
other words, a high ratio of checks to assets. This eats 
into profits. Sometimes 80 per cent of a small bank’s 
accounts will move in a single day. 

MICR automation is made to order for these small 
banks. Small, relatively inexpensive machines utilizing 
the common language magnetic code are being de- 
signed especially for their use. Of course these smaller 
units will perform only some of the functions done by 
the giant machines the larger banks will have, such as 
imprinting dollar amounts, proving, and posting. Some 
localities in the U. S. have plans to set up centers where 
a number of small banks in a locality can co-operate to 
have other needed functions done by larger machines. 

Many Florida banks haven't raised their service 
charges in 10 years—in a few cases even longer—though 
the value of the dollar has eroded by 20 per cent in 
that time. Keeping these charges at a minimum is a 
sensitive public relations point with bankers. Automa- 
tion is the only answer they see. 


End 
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Operation Magic Wand is Miami's 
Bid to Capture the Markets of 
Florida and the Americas 
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Wien the most modern, elaborate air terminal in 
America a reality, Miamians, a people who have a habit 
of thinking big, are turning their enthusiasm to a sea 
port which matches or exceeds their air facilities in 
ambitious, dynamic expectations. 

Like many other Miami projects which have ma- 
terialized or failed, this plan has a stormy history of 
evolution. It requires giant, dramatic decisions. At 
the moment it is snarled in the question of who will be 
the master builder of the so called Dodge Island sea- 
port—the City of Miami or Metro, the unique inter- 
community government created to run the city and 
its mushrooming satellites. But most Miamians display 
their usual confidence that the seaport will be built 
and look upon such difficulties as sort of routine pre- 
liminaries. 

The plans for this ultra seaport befit Miami's fondest 
type of glamour and read like an H. G. Wells novel. 
Someone gave it the befitting title of Operation Magic 
Wand. 

Miami aims by this Operation Magic Wand to be- J 
come the winter cruise center of the world while at 
the same time installing the kind of completely new j 
port facilities that will attract freight shippers using 
ultramodern methods and ships of the future designed 


Pictorially shown above, Miami's present port, lacking space 
for needed expansion, even lacks space for present operations. 























" for increased velocity of material handling. 





Perhaps the most unique aspect of Operation Magic 


' Wand is that the new port is to be as shining and 


spotless as Cinderella herself, transformed from rags 


and cinders to royal raiment at a touch. 


The reason for the emphasis on port cleanliness and 


| beauty is that the Cinderella port is to be located in 


the very front yard of the City of Miami and the City 
of Miami Beach, tourist centers of the world. 


Miami Beach an Island 


To the rest of the world, Miami and Miami Beach 
are the same thing. Actually they are different cities 
separated by Biscayne Bay. Causeways connect Miami 
Beach, a thin strand on the Atlantic, to the mainland 
City of Miami. Biscayne Bay itself is about 38 miles 
long and from three to nine miles wide, with average 
depths of from six to ten feet. But many areas facing 
the heart of the City of Miami are less than three feet 


deep. 

The ship channel first dredged by the federal gov- 
ernment was deepened and widened from time to time 
through the years. Its present depth varies from 28% 
to 30 feet, and its width varies from 150 to 300 feet. 
Pilots complain that the channel is too narrow for ves- 
sels of size and that an inner turning basin is altogether 
too restricted for safe turning of large ocean-going ships. 

The Miami port, now consisting of three finger 


_ piers, was partly constructed in 1912. Pier Three, in- 
» cluding several warehouses and a cold storage plant, 
was added in 1935. Expenditure for maintenance in 
' the last several years has been negligible. At present 


the piers are actually in day to day danger of slipping 
in the bay. (Picture shows aerial view of port at present.) 

The port of Miami had originally been built for 
coastwise shipping. Before World War II only 17 per 
cent of Miami's cargo was foreign commerce. But after 
the war this picture reversed itself. Only 20 per cent 
of business through the Miami port operation today 
is domestic. 

The port has become inadequate only during the 
last four or five years. Yet in spite of inadequacies, 
annual port business has generally increased. Figures 
for 1956-57 show 1,686 ships handled at the port; and 
for 1957-58, a total of 1,742 ships. 

Miami has concentrated on dry general cargo, while 
neighboring Port Everglades, 23 miles to the north, 
handles practically all of the bulk cargo for the Greater 
Miami area. 


How Did Miami Port Decline Come About? 

How could a dynamic fast-growing tourist area like 
Greater Miami ever allow its port to deteriorate into 
its present condition? 

How could Miami, known as the world’s richest 
tourist Mecca, with almost $3 billion in property valu- 
ation, and $1 billion in local bank deposits, grossly 
neglect its own seaport? 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that the present 
port site, lacking enough space even for present opera- 
tions, also lacks space for needed expansion. City 
officials for many years have realized that some day a 
new port site would have to be found, and for that 
reason they hesitated to pour money for improvements 
into a port that would have to be abandoned sooner 
or later. 

Another part of the answer is that Miamians until 
recently boasted no industry other than tourism. They 
therefore experienced little pressure for marine port 
development to provide cheap ocean-borne transporta- 
tion. Luxury hotels and tourist attractions mushroomed 





but vehicular, air and rail transportation seemed ade- 
quate if it merely brought in tourists and just enough 
commerce to service them. 

South Florida has little populated hinterland. The 
bottom of the Florida peninsula consists of a meager 
strip of land along the Atlantic coast and millions of 
acres of everglades and unpopulated swamp in the 
interior. Ocean commerce, oldstyle, therefore held 
little lure to South Floridians. 


Tourists Were Miami's Sole Industry 


Miamians had never bothered to develop any in- 
dustry other than pursuit of the tourist dollar. The area 
lacked raw materials and cheap fuel. For many decades 
it was the victim of high freight rates which further 
discouraged development of local industry. 

But after World War II smart businessmen from 
Northern states began to see that they could profitably 
operate light industries in South Florida. 

Light industry did not require importation of bulk 
raw materials at great cost. It did not depend on heavy 
use of fuel. It shipped away lightweight products. 
High freight rates to other parts of the nation were 
therefore less of an economic factor. 

Foresighted businessmen saw on the plus side of 
the ledger a plentiful source of skilled labor at low 
cost, favorable state corporate tax laws, and not least, 
an opportunity themselves to dwell year-round in an 
admirable climate. 

An entire women’s wear industry developed in 
Miami. Plastics plants came into being. New manu- 
facturers in the electronics field prospered. Aluminum 
and wood products manufacturers sprang up in indus- 
trial sections of the area. 

South Florida growth to approximately 2,500 indus- 
trial firms within the last decade is proportionate to 
the area’s spectacular growth as a major market for 
retail goods. 

To quote from “Economic Survey of Metropolitan 
Miami,” recently published by the Dade County Devel- 
opment Department, an agency of Metropolitan Miami 
government: 

“In doing a market analysis of Florida distribution 
in which mean foci are established to determine the 
most economical location for the distribution center, 
a paradox is usually encountered. 

South Florida is Economical Distribution Center 

“When the transit distances are weighted by the 
market consumptions or potentials, it is usually found 
that the most economical distribution center moves to 
the Gold Coast (Florida’s four southeastern-most 
counties’ local retail market for 1957 amounted to 
$2,246,000,000). 

“This means that in many cases, statewide distribu- 
tion can be accomplished most profitably with the Gold 
Coast as its origin of distribution because of the dis- 
proportionate purchasing ability found in the area.” 

Added to this local market is the southeastern 
United States market whose cities are steady customers 
for Miami's industrial and winter agricultural products. 
Finally, the most lucrative market waiting to be de- 
veloped is the relatively vast untouched Caribbean and 
Central and South American. 

Miami at first kept its eyes closed to these possibili- 
ties because for many years the word “industry” con- 
noted smoke and grime—community liabilities which 
tourists would object to. So “industry” of any kind was 
not sought nor wanted in South Florida. 

But light industry avoided these liabilities. Further- 
more, the new type of ocean commerce movement using 
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Selling Waterfront Development Will Finance New Port . 


lift-on, lift-off trailer vessels, and roll-on, roll-off and 
containerization methods, gave promise that dry gen- 
eral cargo could move in and out of Miami without 
leaving a wake of grime behind it. 

It finally dawned on Miamians that they needed 
deep water transportation and that with the new meth- 
ods of shipment, it might be possible to build the 
world’s first completely “clean” port—and to keep it 
that way. 

When City of Miami officials posed the question 
of building this kind of port to their consulting engi- 
neers, Ewin Engineering Corporation, of Washington, 
Mobile and Miami, they worded their concept and 
challenge this way: 

“Can you design a seaport to be located right in 
our front yard, to handle dry general commercial cargo, 
and still be a thing of 1) functional beauty, 2) of operat- 
ing cleanliness, 3) of economic efficiency and, 4) easy 
accessibility?” 


Engineers Boast Impressive Port Background 


The engineers had a background of 27 years in deal- 
ing with South Atlantic, Gulf and Caribbean ports. 
Several of their staff specialists, in addition, had pre- 
viously been employed on redesign of European port 
installations destroyed in World War II. These tasks 
gave them an opportunity to work out rapid practical 
applications of port modernization ideas that normally 
would have taken a century or more to achieve because 
rebuilding of ports is one of the world’s slowest, most 
expensive processes. The knowledge thus gained was 
brought to bear in solving the Miami problem. 

Previous dredging of the ship channel had created 
several spoil islands along the south side of the chan- 
nel. After careful study of numerous potential sites, 
the engineers chose those islands (Dodge Islands) as 
site of the new port, with a plan for bulkheading around 
three of the islands and filling in this unified area from 
the dredging operations to an area of 200 acres. 

The port area would connect to the mainland by a 
rail and vehicular trestle causeway. At a point where 
the causeway crosses the Intracoastal Waterway run- 
ning north and south through Biscayne Bay, the engi- 
neers designed movable span bridges for both railroad 
tracks and vehicular highway. 

In addition to enlarging the ship channel, federal 
dredging would be required to provide a deeper wider 
approach channel from the Atlantic Ocean; a new turn- 
ing basin at an island east of Dodge Islands (and closer 
to the ocean); and a wider turning basin near the Miami 
mainland. 


Method of Financing Port Relocation 


The City of Miami proposed to finance its part of 
the harbor relocation chiefly by clearing the present 
harbor terminal of all port facilities, filling the three 
existing finger slips to adjoining ground level, and then 
selling the resulting tract for an estimated $10 million 
to private investors as a high-class waterfront develop- 
ment. An additional $3 million to $4 million would be 
raised by a port revenue bond issue. 

Cost of federal dredging (needed in any case) would 
amount to something less than $4 million. The project 
was approved by the U.S. Corps of Engineers and 
the Federal Bureau of the Budget in 1958. At present 
it is awaiting Congressional action. 

In its approval the Corps of Engineers commented 
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that the present port of Miami had long been inade- 
quate for the dry cargo needs of the area. It could not 
handle vessels of size, either cruise or cargo. 

The U.S. Engineer’s report called the Miami plan 
“practical from the standpoint of the needs of naviga- 
tion and commerce, economically justified and affords 
a feasible solution of the city’s port problem.” 


Beautification is First Problem 


The first of four basic problems facing the City’s 
consulting engineers was how to design an attractive 
commercial port. 

Of considerale help to the engineers was the fact 
that they could start from bare ground, with no existing 
facilities that would have to be incorporated into a 
newly beautiful package. They were able to start with 
nothing but a sand bar. 

They first allotted about 40 per cent of the overall 
200 acres to landscaping and to the growth of lush 
tropical foliage. They added a small irregularly shaped 
lagoon to front a section set aside for five maritime 
office buildings. They provided wide-laned and land- 
scaped boulevard streets with ample access connections. 

Buildings were designed that called for liberal use 
of local materials—Florida stone, coral rock veneer, 
plus of course concrete, steel and aluminum for clean 
functional building lines. 

Three spacious transit sheds and two warehouses 
are to have white, sun-reflecting roofs. A spacious pas- 
senger terminal features a fluted graceful concrete 
heat-resistant roof, with observation deck for visitors 
and travelers, from which to view the impressive sky- 
lines of both Miami to the west and Miami Beach to 
the east, or oceanside, of the port. 

Terminal entrance is a concrete arch structure en- 
closing elevators and escalators to speed passengers 
and their baggage from ground level to service area 
on the second floor, (First floor of the passenger ter- 
minal is a fourth transit shed.) 


Magnificent Setting for Cruises 


Building up Miami's increasing future as a cruise 
ship center, the “Economic Survey of Metropolitan Mi- 
ami’ again points out: 

“The new City of Miami port is designed to provide 
a prime feature that no other continental U.S. port 
can provide; a magnificent setting for cruise docking 
which makes a ship arrival or departure a dramatic 
and beautiful experience for the lucky passenger or 
for the bon-voyaging friends. 

“In New York, the ship itself cannot be seen because 
of the confining warehouses and elevated highways; 
shipside pier areas are a welter of constrenation, con- 
finement and general confusion.” 

Beautification of the port, however, is only half this 
two-way project. The Miami plan not only establishes 
the nation’s newest, cleanest port in the middle of 
fabled Biscayne Bay, but in the same project, rids the 
City of the eyesore that is its present port, and converts 
this approximately 80-acre tract into a gleaming bayside 
taxable development of many-storied office buildings 
and apartment houses—all within a few minutes of the 
heart of the downtown city. 


Problem of Designing a “Clean” Port 


The Miami “clean” seaport plan first of all com- 
pletely eliminates all bunkering and oil facilities at 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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AT A GLANCE... 
SALES 


Sales and earnings for the fiscal year ended June 
27, 1959 were again out in front of any previous 
year in the history of the Company. Sales for the 
fiscal year were $666,370,231, an increase of 13.22% 
over the previous year and Winn-Dixie continues to 
rank seventh in annual sales volume in the retail food 
chain industry. 








EARNINGS 


Net earnings after Federal income taxes amounted 
to $14,011,512, or $2.22 per common share as com- 
pared with $12,269,695, or $1.95 last year, computa- 
tion for both years being based upon the number of 
shares outstanding at the end of each year. 













FISCAL YEAR 
JUNE 27, 1959 JUNE 28, 1958 














EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


Employee benefits have been continued, including 
employee stock purchase plans, provisions for profit 
sharing and retirement, comprehensive group insur- 
ance and sick benefit programs and scholarship funds. 
Employees have purchased 297,240 shares since the 
inception of the stock purchase plan in 1952 and more 
than 25% of regular full time employees were stock- 
holders in the Company at the end of the year. 


UP! SALES: 


Sales $666,370,231 $588,568,919 
Percentage Increase 13.22 14.61 


UP! PROFITS: 
Net Profits After Income Tax $ 14,011,512 $ 12,269,695 
Per Share $2.22 $1.95 
Percentage to Sales 2.10 2.08 


‘ee | WANN-DIXIE STORES, wc 


Wholesale Units 9 
AND Operators of Retail Food St 
UP! DIVIDENDS: in Florida, SUBSIDIARIES oper South Galion, 


North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and Indiana. 





Dividends paid $ 6,783,701 | $ 5,995,802 
edie $1.08 % GENERAL OFFICES: JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
(Present annual rate $1.20) THE FASTEST GROWING 
COPY OF COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT AVAILABLE ON REQUEST FOOD CHAIN IN THE SOUTH 
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DEVELOPMENT: 





The PEARCE-UIBLE Company 


With Newly Acquired Investors’ Money 
A Jacksonville Home Builder Eyes Expansion 





Founding officers Frank C. Uible and Lawrence 
C. Pearce have been successful team for over 
a decade. 
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ce Pearce-Uible Company of 
Jacksonville, an amalgamation of 14 
older home development firms and 
a good bit of newly acquired in- 
vestor’s money, is destined to be- 
come a more widely discussed Flor- 
ida development organization in the 
not too distant future. 

This particular company is little 
known outside of Jacksonville, but 
3,592 homeowners in and around 
the Gateway City know it is the 
county's largest home builder. 

Like some other Florida land com- 
panies, Pearce-Uible has become 
publicly owned within the last few 
months. To increase working capi- 
tal for the purchase of land and con- 
struction of houses, Pearce-Uible 
raised $1,575,000 through sale of 
500,000 shares of common stock pub- 
licly. Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, 
Inc., a Jacksonville and Tampa in- 
vestment house which underwrote 
the common share offering, said the 
stock was sold out within a few min- 
utes after its sale was okayed by the 
Federal Securities and Exchange 
Commnission. 

But at this point, differences be- 
tween Pearce-Uible and some other 
companies begin to show up. Many 
of the differences are subtle, hard to 
spot. 

In the first place, Pearce-Uible 
was a going concern when its stock 
was offered to the public. In the 
year just before its new charter was 
issued, the Pearce-Uible predeces- 
sor companies showed a net profit 
of $247,008 after taxes, or 50 cents 
per share on the 497,569 common 
shares then outstanding, on net sales 
of $5,034,379. 

On that basis, the new stock, of- 
fered at $3.50 a share, sold at only 
seven times annual earnings, a con- 
siderably smaller ratio. than the 20 
to 25 times annual earnings for 
which many corporate stocks sell. 

In the second place, proceeds of 
the common stock sale did not go to 


clean up a mess of old mortgages 
and other obligations. About 345,- 
000 was applied to the purchase of 
new land and the remainder was 
added to general funds for develop- 
ment and building of houses. 

Rather than selecting land in rural 
areas, remote from any population 
center or highway network, Pearce- 
Uible buys tracts in or immediately 
adjacent to urban areas. 

The two founding officers of the 
company, Lawrence C. Pearce and 
Frank C. Uible, have been a suc- 
cessful team for over a decade. 

To give prospective home buyers 
a close look at the “guts’ of their 
houses, the Pearce-Uible team has 
constructed in Normandy Village 
subdivision an unusual cutaway 
model house. In the model, floor 
areas are cut away to reveal what 
is under the varnish and walls. 

So far, Pearce-Uible development 
and construction has been confined 
to the immediate Jacksonville area. 
But there are plans for the future. 
The company is on the lookout, ac- 
cording to Guy W. Botts who soon 
will become chief executive officer 
of the company, for suitable tracts 
in other sections of the state. Also 
slated within five years: a building 
supply company, a mortgage com- 
pany, shopping centers, rental prop- 
erty and apartments in metropolitan 
areas throughout the state. 

The company hopes that its con- 
struction rate will reach 2,000 houses 
a year during the same period. 

These long-range plans underlie 
the imminent appointment of Botts as 
chief executive officer and chairman 
of the board. When this happens, 
Pearce, a man of practical vision, 
will devote his time to perfecting the 
long range planning. Uible, at that 
time, will be free to devote more of 
his time to his specialty—building, 
production and sales. 

Botts is qualified by 22 years of 
business law practice, as senior part- 
ner in one of Florida’s oldest law 
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firms, to become chief administra- 
tive officer of the company. His legal 
specialty was corporate finance, 
banking and trust law. 

Pearce will include in his duties 
the selection of new areas for devel- 
opment. In the past he has gained 
a reputation for seeing which way 
population is moving. For example, 
he was one of the first to see that 
the wooded section known as Arling- 
ton, east of Jacksonville, would be- 
come one of the Gateway City’s 
largest suburbs. 

Pearce-Uible was offered to the 
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public for $3.50 and the stock has 
been unspectacular since it was 
snapped up, more or less holding its 
own but showing no tendency for a 
quick rise. 

It is obvious that to make money 
this company has to build houses 
and sell them for a profit. Its effort 
in that direction seems sound and 
poe. By increasing the num- 
ver of homes built per month the 
company states it can increase its 
— by lowering its overhead per 
10me and this is the company’s plan. 
While the company will not an- 


Duval County's largest home 
builder, Pearce-Uible buys tracts in 
or immediately adjacent to urban 
areas such as shown in the 

map at the left. 


Qualified by 22 years of business 
law practice, Guy W. Botts will 
become Pearce-Uible’s chairman of 
the board and 

officer in January. 


chief executive 





if 


nounce specific locations for their 
anticipated new ventures, it is cer- 
tain that they have their eye to the 
south. 





The company now has just a shade 
under 1,000,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding and officers have 
another 100,000 available at option 
at a price close to the issuing 
price. Despite the doubling of out- 
standing stock, last year’s profit of 
$247,008 woud still reflect 25 cents 
a share which is not too bad for a 


$3.50 stock. End 
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DIESEL 
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AIRCRAFT 


MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 


YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


TAMPA - MIAMI - JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA - ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. - COLUMBUS, GA. 
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... Inside the State 








as LEFCOURT REALTY Corpora- 
tion's Royal Palm Beach, the new 
55,000 acre “city” development some 
15 miles west of West Palm Beach, 
should be ready for inspection by 
prospective purchasers in mid-Jan- 
uary. 

Project Manager Roy Davenport 
expects to have the first 3,750 acre 
section cleared and ready for con- 
struction early in December. By mid- 
January, in time for the height of the 
tourist season, he expects to have a 
motel, landscaping, water and sew- 


age plants completed. First model 
homes, in the $8,000-$15,000 price 
range, should be ready by then too. 

Lefcourt differs from most huge 
tract housing developers in that it 
wholesales large sections of devel- 
oped land to independent builders 
a put up the houses and retails 
them. 


eeLAST MONTH TAMPA’S 
GRADIAZ-ANNIS & CO., Inc. was 
turned down by the New Yorker 
magazine when it presented a full 





1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 





We maintain an active 
market in the stock of 


Pearce-Uible Co. 


Call us to buy, sell, or quote 


* Mutual Funds 


* Corporate Securities 
* Municipal Bonds 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, INC. 


617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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page advertisement captioned “Re- 


ellion in Cuba Touches Off a Revo. § 


lution in Cigar Smoking.” Newsweek 
had no objection to the advertise- 
ment and ran it. Gradiaz-Annis, 
which also advertise its Gold Label 
cigar in Time, Sports Illustrated, and 
other national publications, dropped 
the New Yorker from its list for 


scheduled ads. 


seTHE FLORIDA DEVELOP. 
MENT Commission has prepared an 
industrial exhibition which will be 
shown this year in a booth similar to 
the one shown below. 





Recently appearing at the Aero- 
space Panorama, held at Miami 
Beach in September, the booth will 
also be shown at the National Metal 
Exposition in Chicago and_ the 
Florida Mobile Home Exposition in 
Hallandale, Florida, this month. 

Other appearances will be at the 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
New York; the International Atomic 
Exposition, New York, and _ the 
Southeast Exhibit of Business Oppor- 
tunities, Birmingham, Alabama. 


as FIRST IN FLORIDA, and second 
in the South, Groff Aluminum Siding 
Company has set up shop in Tampa 
to produce aluminum siding. 

A subsidiary of Groff Awnings Inc., 
of Florida, the company is expected 
to supply builders, siding dealers and 
contractors in the nation from manu- 
facturing plants in Tampa, the home 
office; Roanoke, Virginia; Stockton, 
California, and Fairland, Indiana. 

Groff also manufactures aluminum 
awnings, colored aluminum coil, dog 
houses, utility houses, flower pots, 
fences, hatboxes, and carports. 


sa A JACKSONVILLE OFFICE 
has been opened by Tucker Wayne 
& Co., an advertising firm head- 
quartered in Atlanta. One of the 
agency's accounts is the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, which will 
move its headquarters from Wil- 
mington, N. C., to Jacksonville next 
summer. Thomas P. Wright, a vice 
president of Tucker Wayne, will 
manage the Jacksonville office. 
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Miami’s Dream Port (Continued) 


the port. These accommodations are to be located on 
an island closer to the sea where tidal action will con- 
tinuously carry off oil and sludge. 

In addition the port design provides for mooring 
vessels along 6,000 feet of marginal wharf running east 
and west along the ship channel, and 2,000 feet north 
and south and the ocean end of the port island. 

When vessels are moored in deadened finger slips, 
debris that is thrown or that falls from the ships usually 
lies backed up in the slips for lack of water circulation 
to carry it away. Strong ship channel water circulation, 
on tle other hand, sweeps along marginal wharves 
and carries such accidental debris quickly out to sea. 


Unpleasant Petroleum Odors Avoided 


Cranes, fork lifts, dollies and other dock equipment, 
insofar as possible, are to be operated electrically, 
avoiding unpleasant petroleum odors. 

Miami's port will be the first in the United States 
designed to provide future collection of sanitary waste 
from ships in port. 

The City of Miami plans to draft ordinances pro- 
hibiting dumping of garbage and oil into the waters 
about the port. Finally, a very high level of cleanliness 
will more easily be maintained at the new Miami port 
because its freight will consist of dry general cargo. 

Bulk cargo destined for Greater Miami, such as ce- 
ment, oil, gasoline and molasses, will move through 
Port Everglades, with Miami's port concentrating on 
package freight and passengers. 

Miami will not attempt to compete with nearby 
Port Everglades in bulk cargo, but will instead encour- 
age Port Everglades to continue handling “dirty” car- 
goes destined for Greater Miami. 

Trailer ships are alreatly using the antiquated Port 
of Miami (at the rate of about one a week), despite 
its handicaps and they can be expected to increase 
their use of the port when it is relocated and stream- 
lined on Dodge Islands. A major lift-on, lift-off opera- 
tion now at the Miami Port is Pan Atlantic Steamship 
Corporation which handles in excess of 100,000 tons 
of cargo per year. 

In addition, numerous major motor transport com- 
panies even now maintain national headquarters in Mi- 
ami and can reasonably be expected to make increased 
use of the thoroughly modern new port when it is 
completed. 


Miami Can Become Winter Cruise Center 


As the “Economic Survey of Metropolitan Miami,” 
previously quoted, comments: “Metropolitan Miami can 
easily become the winter cruise center of the world. 
Both the limiting economic and the motivating psycho- 
logical factors behind the increasing water-cruise book- 
ings indicate this. 

“Today the major part of the nation’s cruise business 
originates out of the port of New York. Caribbean, 
South American and Mediterranean cruises in the win- 
ter months sailing out of New York lose a total of five 
days of cruise enjoyment. (Two days and one night 
each way.) 

“The weather is cold and the sea is rough. Being 
on shipboard is a physical ordeal rather than the un- 
paralleled thrill that it should be. And yet, despite this, 
and despite the new competition that has developed 
from the airlines, cruise business continues to set new 
records each year. 


“Compare such a sailing to Miami. Here from the 
moment the voyager steps out of his airplane, train or 
automobile, the romance of the tropical cruise has 
started. The five days ‘lost’ out of New York become 
five added days of blue sky, moonlight and soft breeze 
delight. 

“Miami's cruise business today is limited by the in- 
adequacy of its present outmoded port facilities and is . 
unable to attract vessels away from other ports. When 
Miami's new port is completed, a new era can arise.” 


How to Increase Port Accessibility 


Final problem faced by Ewin Engineering Corpora- 
tion port planners was the difficulty of increasing 
accessibility to an island port while at the same time 
reducing, if possble, the traffic on present highways in 
and around the port area, or at the least, not increasing 
this present traffic. 

The traffic problem in and around the present port 
has been bad for years. All vehicular traffic form the 
port must feed into or cross Biscayne Boulevard, Mi- 
amis most famous and probably heaviest traveled 
thoroughfare, because it is also United States Highway 
Number One connecting Maine to Key West. 

In addition, multiple railroad tracks cross this same 
highway in two places. Rail movement is unrestricted. 
Trains, lacking space at the present port for shuttling 
back and forth, must hold up Biscayne Boulevard traffic 
numerous times each day in switching operations. 


Railroad Yards to be Located on Island Port 


The port designers have located railroad marshalling 
yards out on the island port. The marshalling area is 
designed to handle 100 cars at a time. This eliminates 
any further need for shuttling cars back and forth across 
busy Biscayne Boulevard. In fact, when the new port 
is in operation, it will be necessary to move railroad 
trains across this thoroughfare only between the hours 
of two and four in the morning—when vehicular traffic 
is at its lowest. Furthermore, adequate rail connections 
to the port can be maintained on one set of railroad 
tracks, eliminating all other present tracks that cross 
Biscayne Boulevard. 

Vehicular traffic to the island port will move into 
and out of Biscayne Boulevard via a pair of one-way 
streets connecting up with the 2,000-foot causeway. 

Local traffic specialists have indicated that this 
solution of the problem of accessibility may actually 
reduce Biscayne Boulevard’s volume of vehicular move- 
ment, and certainly should not increase it. 

Traffic congestion, a headache of the majority of 
existing marine terminals, was extensively studied by 
Ewin’s traffic control engineers. The final plan provides 
four-lane service separated by a 20-foot landscaped 
median the full length of the port, with two-lane access 
roads to each transit shed and warehouse area. A con- 
trolled traffic pattern for taxis and private cars utilizing 
the maritime office center or passenger terminal facili- 
ties completely separates these vehicles from motor 
transport and from rail operations. 

With their detailed plan for a revitalized seaport 
which they hope to make a showplace as the world’s 
cleanest and most beautiful deep water port, Miamians 
propose to conduct an aggressive campaign for cruise 
ships and seagoing tourists. They will thus be seeking 
new stature among the world’s ports. End 
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September, 1959 

August, 1959 
Increase 

September, 1958 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1959 

Year to Date, 1958 
Increase 


September, 1959 

August, 1959 
Increase 

September, 1958 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1959 

Year to Date, 1958 
Increase 


September, 1959 

August, 1959 
Increase 

September, 1958 
Increase 


Year to Date, 1959 
Year to Date, 1958 


Increase 


Sales By Markets 


NORTHWEST 


PENSACOLA 


Gross Sales 
103,736,235 
107,799,872 

—3.770% 

91,510,541 

13.360% 
923,939,826 
803,211,801 

15.031% 


Taxes Collected 
964,924 
1,021,940 

— 5.580% 
801,963 

20.320% 
8,436,716 
7,116,910 

18.545% 


WEST COAST 


Gross Sales 
196,041,943 
188,291,759 

4.116% 

168,378,417 

16.429% 
1,797,913,332 
1,561,842,862 

15.115% 


Taxes Collected 
2,622,437 
2,540,020 

3.245% 
2,097,858 

25.005% 
23,941,991 
20,317,351 

17.840% 


CENTRAL 


Gross Sales 
151,124,411 
155,254,536 

—2.660% 

128,592,278 

17.522% 
1,444,758,436 
1,230,120,064 

17.449% 


Taxes Collected 
1,938,454 
2,040,133 

—4.984% 
1,608,956 

20.479% 
18,211,146 
15,003,565 

21.379% 
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September, 1959 

August, 1959 
Increase 

September, 1958 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1959 

Year to Date, 1958 
Increase 


September, 1959 

August, 1959 
Increase 

September, 1958 
Increase 


NORTHEAST 


Gross Sales 
160,063,736 
149,780,524 

6.866% 

148,433,961 

7.835% 
1,406,295,620 
1,264,894,426 

11.789% 


Taxes Collected 
1,712,765 
1,752,557 

—2.271% 
1,441,611 

18.809 % 
14,731,252 
12,706,587 

15.934% 


LOWER EAST COAST 


Gross Sales 
372,174,257 
319,066,588 

16.645% 
316,499,960 
17.591% 


Year to Date, 1959 3,346,831,542 
Year to Date, 1958 2,964,935,565 


Increase 


September, 1959 

August, 1959 
Increase 

September, 1958 
Increase 


12.880% 


Taxes Collected 
4,428,759 
4,527,764 

—2.187% 
3,853,189 

14.937% 
45,633,983 
40,696,533 

12.132% 


STATE TOTALS 


* 
PENSACOLA 


Gross Sales 
1,119,580,119 
1,034,993,307 


8.173% 


996,009,666 


12.407 % 


Year to Date, 1959 10,121,459,006 
Year to Date, 1958 8,881,307,151 


Increase 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 


13.964% 


Taxes Collected 


12,586,062 
12,664,603 


— 620% 


10,652,715 


18.149% 


118,269,663 
101,920,452 


16.041% 
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FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 


Company 


American Fidelity 
American Heritage Life 
Arvida 

Atlantic National Bank 


Automatic Merchandising 
Barnett National Bank 
Chemex 

Dixon Powdermaker 


Florida East Coast—5s 
Florida National Bank 
Florida Steel Corp. 
Florida Telephone 


Foremost Dairies 
Foremost Finance 

Gulf Life Insurance Co. 
Home Owner's Life 


Houston Common 

Houston Debs. 

Insurance Co. of the South 
Jackson's Minit Markets 


Jim Walter Corporation 
Lykes Bros. 

Mackey Air Lines 
Pearce-Uible Co. 


Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 
Radiation, Inc. 

Ryder Systems 

Spur Oil 


State Bank of Jax 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 
Tampa Marine 

U. S. Sugar 

Winn-Dixie 

Wometco 


*Split 


12/58 2/59 
11% 
11 13% 
49% 652 


% % 
64% 64% 


13° 


5% 
115% 
69% 
14% 
28% 


21% 
2% 2% 
24% 23% 
7% 7 

18% 20% 
84% 88% 
15% 14% 
mon 6% 
28% 
25% 
2% 


4% 
115 
64 

14% 

26% 


20% 


27% 
21% 
3% 


7% 
16% 


1% 
18% 
41% 
10 % 


28 
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3/59 
10% 
17% 
51% 


% 
63% 


5% 


115% 
69% 
14% 
28% 


20% 
2% 
22% 
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Month End Bids 


4/59 
7% 
12% 


5/59 
6% 
10% 
17% 20% 
51% 51% 
% % 
64 64 
6% 
117 
76% 
12% 
28 


5% 

115% 
74 

13% 
30 


20% 20% 
2% 2% 
22% 25% 


8 8% 


86 88 
3% 3% 
7% 6% 


27% 
2% 


7 
20% 
66% 

9% 
29 

91Q 

1% 
31 


41% 


Source—Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 
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EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


NET INCOME 


COMPANY 


Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 
Miami Extruders, Inc. 
Winn-Dixie Stores 
Southern Railwa 

Tampa Electric Co. 


Holiday Inns of America 
National Airlines 

Florida East Coast Rwy. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


General Portland Cement 
General Portland Cement 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 
Lefcourt Realty Corp. 
Lefcourt Realty Corp. 


Rayonier, Inc. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Delta Air Lines 

Florida Power & Light 


Florida Power & Light 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Storer Broadcasting Co. 


Storer Broadcasting Co. 
Tampa Electric Co. 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. 
General Cable Corp. 


Florida Steel Corporation 
Florida Steel Corporation 
Arvida Corporation 

Universal Marion Corp. 
ee 





PERIOD 


8 mos. Aug. 31 
Quar. July 31 

12 wks. Sept. 19 
8 mos. Aug. 31 
12 mos. Aug. 31 


Year June 30 


Year June 


9 mos. Sept. 


Quar. Sept. 
9 mos. Sept. 
8 mos. Aug. 

Quar. July 

Year April 


9 mos. Sept. 
Quar. Sept. 
9 mos. Sept. 
Quar. Sept. 
Quar. Sept. 


12 mos. Sept. 
Quar. Sept. 
9 mos. Sept. 
9 mos. Sept. 
Quar. Sept. 


9 mos. Sept. 
12 mos. Sept. 

Quar. Sept. 
9 mos. Sept. 
9 mos. Sept. 


Quar. June 
9 mos. June 
Year July 
Quar. Sept. 
9 mos. Sept. 
Year Aug. 


20,491,000 
5,157,151 


m521,482 
2,379,128 
42,433,342 
72,273,000 
189,512, 


3,332,700 
9,322,700 
10,916,401 
426,445 
594,148 
9,594,506 
4,462,984 
14,043,093 
416,582 
7,046,266 
26,792,396 
5,021,409 
9,394,430 
19,772,667 
865,719 


3,580,268 





21,172 


1958 
5,414,000 
91,708 
2,880,333 
17,951,000 
4,340,893 


m356,816 
d605,316 
d1,700,094 
58,589,000 
161,970,000 


3,509,100 
8,102,400 


1,729,344 
4,049,269 
10,791,816 
362,135 
6,417,288 


23,321,528 
3,054,529 
6,663,634 

13,195,053 

nl 464,837 


p264,783 
4,438,425 
628,398 
1,768,482 
5,249,793 


256,213 
2,183,079 
d45,175 


9/59 
9% 
11% 
16% 
62 


% 
69% 
2% 

6 

100 
842 
12% 
29% 


19% 
1% 
22 
1% 
15% 
87 
3% 
5% 
28 
20% 
2% 
By 
6 
16% 
* 28% 
8% 
29% 
8% 
1 
31% 


42% 
11% 


27% 


42% 
11% 


PER. COM. SH. 


1959 
3.33 


1958 
2.19 
c.46 


2.46 
1.64 


c.60 


-50 
2.85 
1.81 


67 
1.85 


c.66 
c1.53 


15 
1.25 
d.15 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. (b) Based on the average number of shares outstandin 
on shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (g) Adjusted to reflect stoc 
split or stock dividends. (m) Includes nonrecurring profits from sales of pr rties of $88,983 in 1959 
and $30,079 in 1958. (n) Net loss; after 2,331,62 

(p) After giving effect to loss of $2,331,62 


during the period. (c) Based 


iving effect to loss of $ 


from sale of facilities. 


9 from sale of facilities. 
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A wide choice of machine set type 
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presses. Write for easy-does-it 
specimen book and copy fitting 
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Your Public Relations? 





Press clippings keep you informed 
on the results of your public rela- 
tions program. You can see how 
many of your releases are pub- 
lished . . . what coverage is given 
to events you stage .. . what the 
editors are thinking. 













Press clippings keep you informed 
of popular misconceptions that 
need to be corrected . . - they 
help you ride a wave of popular 
support ... help you invest your 
public relations and institutional 
advertising dollars wisely. Write 
for brochure. 
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... Inside the State 





asA MARKED CHANGE in the 
future trend of growth in Miami 
Beach is being noted by some close 
observers of the big resort com- 
munity. 

For the first year since the end of 
World War II set off the greatest 
hotel-building spree in history, 
there's not a single new hotel 
a-building in the city. 

On the other hand, a_ gigantic 
apartment-building project — the 
Southgate Towers — is taking shape, 
with an ultimate goal of more than 
500 luxury apartment units. The 
apartment house is located along 
the shores of Biscayne Bay, near the 
southern end of Miami Beach. 

And, a few hundred yards to the 
north, a syndicate recently purchased 
the old Flamingo Hotel, established 
along the bayfront by Carl G. Fisher, 
who was the major developer of the 
Beach. The syndicate is reliably re- 
ported to be planning to build some 
1,200 apartment units on the site. 

Even the oceanfront — long the 
exclusive haunt of hotels — is get- 
ting an apartment building. It's a 
cooperative apartment located in the 
one-time “Estate Strip” a few hun- 
dred yards north of the Fontaine- 
bleau and Eden Roc. The co-op is 
being financed in part with a sub- 
stantial mortgage loan from Jimmy 
Hoffa’s Teamsters Union. 

All this doesn’t mean that there is 
no hotel construction. As a matter 
of fact, some of the bigger hotels— 
notably the Americana and the Fon- 
tainebleau—are adding on substantial 
wings, to step up their already big 
room capacities. 

But even these additions under- 
score the change—the fact that, in- 
stead of its former status as an ultra- 
expensive resort, Miami Beach and 


satellite oceanfront communities are 
seeking greater recognition in other 
fields—as a major convention area 
and as an expanding “bedroom com. 
munity” for the growing metro. 
politan Miami area. 


ae ROYAL CASTLE, Miami-based 
hamburger-and-rootbeer-stand —em- 
pire, has announced ambitious ex- 
pansion plans and a change in its 
executive setup. The company says 
it hopes to have between 175 and 
200 stands operating in Florida by 
1965. It recently opened its seventy- 
eighth stand, in Orlando. 

William Singer, who formed the 
chain 21 years ago with a single out- 
let, is stepping up from the presi- 
dency to chairman of the board. 
Singer said that he expects the 
company to have 100 stands in oper- 
ation sometime next year and that 
the expansion program will cost 
37,500,000. 

He revealed that Royal Castle has 
already acquired land for new outlets 
in Tampa, Bradenton and Largo, and 
that it plans to open up in several § 
other cities—he named DeLand, Fort 
Myers and Sanford specifically. In 
time the chain will reach as far north 
as Jacksonville, where 30 units are 
eventually planned. 

The ultimate goal is to have 40 
outlets on Florida’s west coast and 
30 in smaller Florida cities. Until 
recently, units were confined mainly 
to the Lower East Coast, but the 
opening of the Orlando outlet marks 
a new departure in policy. 

Singer's son Lawrence, 35, moves 
up from executive vice president to 
occupy his father’s former spot as 
president. Harry T. Bragg, who 
started as a counterman in Royal 
Castle’s first shop, was named vice 
president. 














DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


September 
1959 

Daytona Beach 56,730 
Fort Lauderdale 189,983 
Gainesville 40,923 
Jacksonville 753,601 
Key West 14,379 
Lakeland 71,897 
Greater Miami 1,200,669 
Orlando 236,285 
Pensacola 85,448 
St. Petersburg 216,550 
Tampa 410,152 
West Palm Beach 115,797 
FLORIDA 4,865,976 
ALABAMA 2,196,514 
GEORGIA 3,814,155 





PERCENT CHANGE 






August September 1959 from 1958 
1959 1958 .9 months 

57,797 53,968 +8 
178,304 171,544 +11 
36,455 33,380 +14 
744,780 671,781 +12 
13,476 13,762 +9 
70,351 68,075 +16 
1,155,679 1,087,656 +15 
230,415 181,844 +28 
87,912 77,473 +12 
199,602 184,750 +21 
394,404 358,570 +19 
114,369 112,261 +14 
4,698,019 4,318,594 +15 
2,085,679 2,087,656 +14 
3,735,852 3,490,917 +14 
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[ABC. CO. 


You Be the Judge 


DOES AN EMPLOYEE HAVE TO 
OBEY AN “UNWRITTEN” RULE? 


What Happened: 


Bill James was sick and tired of 
scrounging around for a_ parking 
spot. The company lot was inade- 
quate and most other areas were re- 
stricted for parking. However, there 
was one space, in front of the com- 
pany entrance, that was not taken 
and Bill moved his car into it one 
day. While he was on the job, his 
supervisor came over and said: 

“Bill, you can’t park your car 
there.” 

“Why not? Is it illegal?” 

“No, it’s not illegal at all. But we 
have always prohibited employees 
from parking there because we must 
leave room for delivery trucks.” 

“Call me when the delivery truck 
comes. I'll move my car then,” Bill 
said. 

“You move it right now,” the fore- 
man ordered. “We have a rule that 
no one parks there, and that’s that.” 

“I've seen all the rules in our book- 
let. Show me the rule in writing,” 
was Bill's retort. 


Bill got a 3-day layoff for insubor- 
dination. He argued at the arbitra- 
tion: 

1. I'don’t have to obey any “un- 

written” rule. All the rules are 
listed in our booklet. 


2. The foreman has no jurisdic- 
tion over my actions outside 
the plant. My car was legally 
parked in the street. It was 
not company property. 


The company countered: 


1. We have prohibited parking 
at the curb for 15 years. The 
employee knew it. We don't 
need it in writing. 


2. When an employee's actions 
might interfere with company 
operations, we have jurisdic- 
tion. Bill’s car could have in- 
terfered with deliveries. 


He was insubordinate. He 
should have obeyed the fore- 


man’s order and grieved later. 


Was Bill: 


RIGHT [) WRONG [] 
What Arbitrator M. Geller ruled: 

“It is clear that Bill wilfully dis- 
obeyed his supervisor's orders. The 
restriction on parking was known to 
the employees, and although un- 
written, had been honored by them 
through the years. The union argues 
that the rule and the supervisor's 
orders exceeded company authority 
since the company has no right to 
regulate behavior of its employees 
off company property. While this 
may have some validity as a general 
principle, under the instant circum- 
stances, I find that the prohibition 
of parking in front of the company 
premises has a clear and direct im- 
pact on deliveries. The parking re- 
strction and the supervisor's order 
to Bill were therefore reasonable 
and justified. Bill’s willful disregard 
of such instructions was proper 
grounds for discipline.” 


IF A NEW JOB IS CREATED 
IN THE SAME DEPARTMENT, 
MUST IT BE GIVEN TO THE 
SENIOR EMPLOYEE? 


What Happened: 

When a new job was created in 
the receiving department, this com- 
pany hired someone from the out- 
side. Belle Sarova put in a complaint 
claiming that because she was the 
senior girl in that department, she 
was entitled to the new job. The 
company did not agree. It said: 


1. This job pays no more than 
what Belle gets. 


2. We have a promotion policy 
here based on seniority, but 
that applies only to movement 
into jobs with higher rates. 


3. If we allowed horizontal trans- 
fers based on seniority, it would 
cause a lot of confusion every 
time we established a new job 
or when somebody left. 


Was the Company: 
RIGHT WRONG) 
What Arbitrator Peter M. Kelliher, 
chairman, ruled: “Considering the 
definition of the word ‘promotion’ as 
it is used in practice, it means trans- 
fer of an employee to a higher job 
classification. It does not encompass 
mere lateral movement. The com- 
pany is right. The grievance is 
denied.” 
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Trade Calendar 





NOVEMBER 

National Electrical Contractors Assn., 
7-14, Deauville, Fontainebleau, Carillon 
and Eden Roc Hotels, Miami Beach. 
(2200) 

Eastern Air Lines, 7-18, Seville Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (240) 

Friendly Beauty Supply Fall Clinic, 8-9, 
Angebilt Hotel, Orlando. (500) Contact: 
Harry Bull, 629 Virginia Drive, Orlando. 

The Florida Fashion Mart, 8-10, Hills- 
boro and Floridan Hotels, Tampa. (900) 
Contact: Nat Roth, President, 905 Lang- 
ford Bldg., Miami 32. 

Beer Industry of Florida, 8-10, Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Tampa. (500) Contact: 
Louis Swed, Tampa. 

Fla. Mental Health Assn., 8-10, Jackson- 
ville. (150) Contact: Miss Jannie Owen, 
O'Reilly Bldg., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Vocational Rehabilitation Assn., 
8-10, Jacksonville. (200) Contact: Tom 
Pittard, 430 W. Monroe St., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Education Assn. Fall Conference, 
9-10, Jacksonville. (150) Contact: Ed 
Henderson, Tallahassee. 

Fla. County Superintendents Assn., 9-10, 
Jacksonville. (100) Contact: Ray Tipton, 
Ft. Myers. 

Fla. Association of Architects, 11-14, 
Jacksonville. (400) Contact: Taylor Hard- 
wick, 764 May St., Jacksonville. 

National Assn. of Banking Women, Fla. 





TARGET... 


for discerning 





light indus- 

: trial plant 

‘ management 

. seeking 

. location... 

‘ or 

Site * relocation 
Selection 7 on 
Plant »' Florida’s 
Location % West 
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The Elmer J. Krauss Organization, Inc. 


3300 Skyway Blvd., N. St. Petersburg 
HEmlock 5-2128 


DEVELOPERS OF 


JOE'S CREEK 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 
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Dist., 12-14, Tampa. (100) Contact: Mrs. 
Dorothy Hostetter, Bank of Palmetto, Pal- 
metto. 

Fla. Automotive Wholesalers  Assn., 
12-14, Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg. (600) 
Contact: Mr. Bodine, P.O. Box 7325, Or- 
lando. 

Fla. Pediatrics Society, 12-15, Jackson- 
sonville. (175) Contact: Dr. C. S. L’Engle, 
1185 Edgewood, Jacksonville. 

Greater Jacksonville Fair Assn., 12-21, 
Jacksonville. Contact: George Robinson, 
1245 E. Adams St., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Democratic Women’s Clubs, 13-14, 
San Juan Hotel, Orlando. (400) Contact: 
Mr. Lorraine Van Voorhees, 1124 Western 
Way, Orlando. 

Fla. Chamber of Commerce Executives, 
13-15, Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg. (100) 
Contact: William Davenport, P.O. Box 
1371, St. Petersburg. 

National Secretaries of Fla., 14, Rollins 
College, Winter Park. (240) Contact: 
Mrs. Nell Hall, Steed, Urban & Steed, 
Orlando. 

American Waterworks Assn., Fla. Dist., 
15-17, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa. (300) 
Contact: H. D. Overhiser, Mt. Dora. 

Fla. State Chamber of Commerce, 15-17, 
Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa. (500) Con- 
tact: Harold Colee, Fla. State C. of C., 
Jacksonville. 

Fla. Trucking Association, 15-17, Jack- 
sonville. (800) Contact: Charlie Gertner, 
704 Gilmore St., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Sewage & Industrial Waste, 15-18, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa. (200) Contact: 
J. R. Bristow, Tampa. 

Independent Oxygen 
Assn., 15-18, Deauville 
Beach. (150) 

National Assn. of Elevator Contractors, 
15-19, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(300 } 

Executive Practices and Methods Semi- 
nar, 15-21, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale. (200) Contact: William F. 
Hyde, 199 S.E. 24th St., Ft. Lauderdale. 

Aviation Distributors & -Manufacturers 
Assn., 16-19, Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(300 ) 

American Life Insurance Assn. Board 
Meeting, 16-20, Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (50) 

Southern Economic Association, 19-21, 
Jacksonville. (400) Contact: Walter Buck- 
ingham, Atlanta, Ga. 

United Cerebral Palsy Assn., 
Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach. (1000) 

Easy Washer, 19-22, Fontainebleau, 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 19-24, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (400) 

Fla. Optimist Dist. Board, 20-21, Tampa. 
(300) Contact: Joseph Gregory, 3421 
Chestnut St., Tampa. 

Fla. State Board of Medical Examiners, 
22-24, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(400) 

Southeastern Assn. State Highway Offi- 
cials, 23-25, Eden Roc Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (800) 


Manufacturers 
Hotel, Miami 


19-22, 





Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 28-Dec. 2, 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (1000) 

National Assn. of Attorneys General, 
Exec. Com., 29-Dec. 1, Fontainebleay 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (50) 

Fla. Telephone Association, 30-Dec. 1, 
Jacksonville. (450) Contact: Josephine 
Poppleton, Tampa. 

National Assn. of Professional Basebalj 
Leagues, 30-Dec. 3, Vinoy Park and Sor- 
eno Hotels, St. Petersburg. (1200) Con- 
tact: Herb Smith, 940 9th St. North, St. 
Petersburg. 

National Assn, of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, 30-Dec. 4, Fontainebleau and Eden 
Roc Hotels, Miami Beach. (1500) 

Curtis Circulation Co., 30-Dec. 5, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (100) 

Fla. Retail Farm Equipment, Orlando, 
(150) Contact: Allen Hutchinson, 1216 
W. Central Ave., Orlando. 


DECEMBER 

Florida Broadcasters Assn. Meeting & 
Political Conf., 1, Cherry Plaza, Orlando. 
(100) Contact: Donn Colee, Manager, 
WLOF-TV Station, Orlando. 

National Assn. of Attorneys General, 
1, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(50) 

National Assn. of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, 1-4, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (1500) 

Florida Hospital Assn., 2-4, Jacksonville. 
(400) Contact: J. F. Monahan, Orlando. 

10th Annual Professional Group on Ve- 
hicular Communications, 3-4, Colonial Inn, 
St. Petersburg. (500) Contact: Col. Ed J 
White, Chairman, 460 Coffee Pot Riviera, 
St. Petersburg. 

Florida Planning & Zoning Assn., 3-5, 
Cherry Plaza Hotel, Orlando. (125) Con- 
tact: Franklin Albert, Orlando Planning & 
Zoning Board, City Hall, Orlando. 

National Van Lines, 3-5, Deauville Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach. (5,000) 

General Electric Company Management, 
5-6, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. (25) 

Motion Picture Exhibitors of Florida, 
6-7, Jacksonville. (400) Contact: Horace 
Denning, 1925 San Marie Dr., Jacksonville. 

Sealtest Company Management, 1-8, 
Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. (200) 

American & National Baseball Leagues, 
7-9, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(350) 

Allied States Assn. of Motion Picture 
Exhibitors, 7-10, Eden Roc Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (600) 

Gerber Food Products, 7-10, Saxony 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (100) 

Southeast Shippers Advisory Board, 
10-11, Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (350) 

Advance Distributors, 30-31, Cherry 
Plaza Hotel, Orlando. (125) Contact: John 
Russell, Advance Distributors, 2826 Edge- 
water Dr., Orlando. 

Better Homes Heat Council of Florida, 
Orlando. (75) Contact: Reggie Moffat, 
1035 W. Robinson Ave., Orlando. 
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as THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK and 
Watch Company has announced 
plans to develop a multi-million 
dollar industrial park and residential 
area in the 13,000 acre tract south 
of Brooksville which it acquired last 
May. 

President William L. Pfeiffer said 
the development is planned as a long 
range project. 

New Haven Clock has no immedi- 
ate plans to locate a factory of its 
own there, but negotiations are 
underway with three other indus- 
tries which include prefabricated 
housing, aircraft rehabilitation, and 
brewing, according to Pfeiffer. 
Brooksville Mayor J. C. Bacon adds 
that the center will consist of homes 
for workers, a golf course and a 
shopping center in addition to the 
industrial plants. In all, about 
10,000 acres have been set aside for 
residential development. 

The proposed site includes 2,400 
acres leased to New Haven Clock by 
the City of Brooksville, and under 
terms of the lease New Haven must 
provide a weekly payroll of at least 
$5,000 

Construction contracts have been 
awarded the Taylor Construction 
Company of Miami. Work is ex- 
pected to begin by January 1, 1960. 

The site, along Highway 41, is 
next to the Brooksville Airport, which 
is under long-term lease to a sub- 
sidiary of New Haven Clock. Plans 
call for developing the airport into 
a major air-cargo port for trade with 
Central and South America. 

Pfeiffer also disclosed that his com- 
pany is dropping unprofitable oper- 
ations including its clock and watch 
divisions. “This leaves us with con- 
siderable factory space available in 
New Haven, but as soon as our elec- 
tronic divisions expand, we will be 
thinking actively about moving to 
Florida ourselves,” he said. 


s#AN ELECTRONICS firm in 
Miami has announced that huge 
Chrysler Corp., will act as sole dis- 
tributor in the United States and 
Canada for its products. 

Pearce-Simpson Corp. sales out- 
lets—about 250 of them—will be 
combined with Chrysler’s sales net- 
work of franchised dealers and 
engine centers. Chrysler will market 
the Miami firm’s radiotelephones, 
depth indicators, and other marine 
electronics instruments. 

W. §. Simpson, president of 
Pearce-Simpson, predicts that the 
arrangement will “double sales out- 


lets and increase our market pene- 
tration.” 


Pearce-Simpson sales for the four 
months ended July 31 were $387,000 
and earnings $16,637. 


as OPENING OF A statewide real 
estate appraisal service, with offices 
in principal Florida cities, was an- 
nounced by Maynard G. Webb, 
president of Statewide Appraisal 
Services, Inc. 

The new firm is opening three 
offices simultaneously in Sarasota, 
West Palm Beach and Miami. Two 
more are scheduled to open shortly 
in Jacksonville and Orlando. 

Officers of the corporation include 
Webb, who heads up the West Palm 
Beach office, and Vice President 
Eugene A. Shaw, in charge of the 
Miami office. Claude O. Crawford, 
MAI, is west coast area manager 
located in the Sarasota office. 


ee THE STATE PAID OVER $1 
MILLION for legal talent during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, according 
to the Tampa Tribune’s unofficial 
tabulation of the state’s legal bills. 
This did not include the staff of the 
attorney general. 
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People... and Changes 





JOHN W. HOLEMAN, president of 
the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company of Jack- 
sonville, was re-elected president of the 
Florida Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
at the organization’s 41st annual. conven- 
tion at the Robert Myer Hotel in Jack- 
sonville. 

Re-elected to serve with Holeman as 
secretary-treasurer for the state association 
.was HARRY L. ROBINSON of the Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co. of Pensacola. DON 
HAWKINS, Fort Meyers, of the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., was elected vice president. 

Holeman, who is also president of the 
Jacksonville bottlers association, was elect- 
ed president of the Pepsi-Cola Bottlers of 
Florida at the same convention. 


CLYDE C. McGEHEE, SR.., first vice 
president of the Jacksonville Paper Co., 
died following a heart attack. He was 67 
years old. He and two brothers, M. R. 
McGEHEE and C. G. McGEHEE, 
founded the company about 40 years ago. 








DONALD L. CRISSMAN has been ap- 
pointed Miami division manager for The 
Houston Corporation succeeding TED 
BERGMAN, who will return to Florida 
Power and Light Corp. after a leave of 
absence. Chrissman had been district 
manager for Michigan Gas Utilities Co. 
until he accepted the Miami position. 





At the annual meeting of Superior Fer- 
tilizer and Chemical Company, Tampa, 
JAMES S. WOOD was confirmed as gen- 
eral manager and secretary, TOM B. 
SWANN and D. A. HUNT as vice presi- 
dents and R. W. BECKER as treasurer. 
G. D. SLOAN will continue as president 
and chief executive. 


BEN DEMEO of Miami was elected 
president of the Florida Home Builders 
Association while JAMES McNORILL, 
Tampa, and JACK DEMETREE, Orlando, 
were elected vice presidents. CHARLES 
H. SCHEURER, Jacksonville, is the new 
secretary and N. D. McDOWELL, Or- 
lando, is treasurer. 


Succeeding NORMAN WILLIAMS, 
who has been transferred to Holywood, 
JAMES D. PROCTOR, JR. of Jackson- 
ville has become Southern Bell’s plant 
manager in DeLand. 
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NORMAN A. HERREN of Everglades, 
general manager of the Collier Corpora- 
tion, has been elected chairman of the 
Associated Industries of Florida. Elected 
to the board were CARL H. WESTMAN, 
Miami printer; VIN R. ROGHAM, West 
Palm Beach contractor; H. B. WATKINS, 
Naples club manager. 








GEORGE H. HOYT has been appointed 
by Lauderdale Marina, Inc., of Fort 
Lauderdale, to head their yacht brokerage 
division. New boat sales remain under 
the direction of WALLACE KRAMER. 





RICHARD C. ALLAIS, Ryder System, 
Inc. vice president in charge of motor 
carrier operations, has been appointed 
president of Ryder Truck Lines, Inc. 

The announcement was made by Presi- 
dent JAMES A. RYDER of Ryder System, 
who previously held the top position with 
the company’s dry freight carriers. 

Earlier this month the names of the 
carriers, Great Southern Trucking Co. and 
T.S.C. Motor Freight Lines, were changed 
to Ryder Truck Lines. 

As a Ryder System vice president, Allais 
will continue to direct activities of Ryder 
Tank Line, a bulk products hauler operat- 
ing in 25 states, and other carrier and 
warehousing operations. 


Appointment of JAMES W. MITCHUS- 
SON as comptroller of the Metropolitan 
Bank of Miami was announced recently. 

Mitchusson, 35 year old former assist- 
ant comptroller of The First National Bank 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeds CHARLES 
A. HUGHES, who recently resigned to 
take a post at The First National Bank of 
Miami. 


Elected president of the Florida Express 
Fruit Shippers Association, RAYMOND 
SKINNER, SR., of Sarasota, succeeds Mrs. 
BLANCHE BARFIELD, of Polk City. 
ELLIS DENNETT, Vero Beach, was 
named vice president and WILLIAM A. 
STUBBS, Orlando, was reappointed ex- 
ecutive secretary for three years. 


JAMES E. PAGE is now in the mort- 
gage loan department of Stockton, What- 
ley, Davin and Co. Prior to this, Page 
was with Dade Federal Savings and Loan 
Association and the Miami Herald. 


The Florida West Coast Chapter of the 
Producer’s Council, an organization of pro- 
ducers of specialized products who sel] 
to architects, have received their charter, 
Officers of the new chapter are: WILLIAM 
J. EISELE, U.S. Plywood Corp., presi- 
dent; A. M. ALEXANDER, H. H. Robert- 
son Co., vice president; JAMES W. SPEN- 
CER, Allied Chemical Corp., treasurer, 
and BURT BRIGGS, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., secretary. 


Major changes in the top echelons of 
General Development Corporation includes 
replacement as chairman of the board of 
directors of LOU CHESLER by GARD- 
NER COWLES JR. Cowles publishes 
Look Magazine and is president of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune Co. 

Chesler will remain a director and will 
head General Development’s executive 
committee. 

Cowles acquired 250,000 shares of Gen- 
eral stock from Chesler in a prelude to 
the corporate shuffle, to give the publisher 
a total of some 650,000 shares or nearly 
11% of the total stock. However, Chesler 
still is largest single stockholder in the 
company, with about 1,500,000 shares or 
some 20%. The three Mackle brothers 
have about 550,000 shares or 8 to 9%. 

Added to the General Development 
board at the same time were HARRY 
HOOD BASSETT, vice president and as- 
sistant to the president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami; GABRIEL HAUGE, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New York and 
former economic advisor to President 
Eisenhower, and JOHN WEINBERG, 
partner in the New York investment firm 
of Goldman Sachs. 








MARK E. PRICE is senior sales and 
service representative, in charge of the 
new office of Mutual Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance Company at Orlando. The com- 
pany has home offices in Waltham Massa- 
chusetts. 





JOHN M. DYER, associate professor of 
marketing at the University of Miami, has 
been elected a director of Atlas Sewing 
Centers Inc., Miami, and appointed a con- 
sultant to the Latin American subcommit- 
tee of the Senate committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce. 
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JOHN L. FOY, who until recently was 
a Miami newspaper executive, has been 
named executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of General Petroleum Corp., 
jobber for Gulf oil products in Greater 
Miami. Foy will be operating head of the 
corporation. 











GEORGE R. COREY is general sales 
manager of a new company, Compania 
Servicios Aerovias, S. A. (Airways Service 
Co.), Miami, which will handle combined 
sales, maintenance and promotion for five 
airlines. 

The five airlines are TAN Airlines of 
Honduras, Panama Airways, Peruvian Air- 
lines, RAS of Colombia, and Ecuatoriana, 
the Ecuadorian Airline. 





JOHN ERVING and WILLIAM HURST 
have opened their own public relations of- 
fice in St. Petersburg under the name of 
Erving-Hurst & Associates. Erving, who is 
executive director of the International 
Skindivers Association and has published 
three magazines, will act as account exec- 
utive. Hurst, formerly advertising man- 
ager of New Jersey Zinc, is executive sec- 
retary of the Inter-American Bureau for 
Education Research and will assume the 
duties of research director. 

In addition to general public relations, 
the firm will emphasize brainstorming 
panels for business and industry and a 
management consultant service. 


LAURENCE TISCH of the family 
which operates the Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, has been elected a director and 
chairman of the finance committee of 
Loew’s Theaters Inc. 

Tisch is president of Tisch Hotel Corp. 
The 36-year-old executive is the largest 
single stockholder of Loew’s Theatres, 
holding about 15 per cent of the firm’s 
2,668,389 shares oustanding. 

Loew’s Theaters Inc. operating more 
than 100 movie houses in the nation, was 
spun off from the parent Loew’s Inc., 
earlier this year. Loew’s Inc. is a movie 
producer, operating, among other facilities, 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. 


Members of an advisory council estab- 
lished to assist the Florida Development 
Commission in promoting Florida’s eco- 
nomic growth were named last month by 
Gov. LEROY COLLINS. Named were 
RICHARD C. CUMMING, Ocala; DON- 
ALD P. WHITE, Jacksonville; TED L. 
JACOBSEN, Clearwater; DODD PACE, 
Tallahassee; W. C. PAYNE SR., Pensa- 
cola; LEONARD A. WIEN, Miami Beach, 
“se GEORGE E. ENGLEHARD, Lees- 
urg. 






American Concrete Crosstie Corporation, 
Tampa, Florida, has announced the ap- 
pointment of ROBERT EDRINGTON as 
director of advertising and public relations. 

For the past two years Edrington served 
as promotion manager for Television Station 
WTVT, CBS affiliate in Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg. Prior to that he was a member of 
the General Electric advertising staff in 
Nela Park, Ohio. 


GEORGE B. CASTER, president of 
Coral Gables Federal Savings and Loan 
Association was elected president of the 
Florida Savings and Loan League. Others 
elected include SAM E. TEAGUE, JR., of 
Tallahassee, first vice president, and OS- 
CAR R. KREUTZ, of St. Petersburg, sec- 
ond vice president. GEORGE B. PRES- 
TON of West Palm Beach was named 
director for the United States League. 








PERRY GREENBERG, Formerly pres- 
ident and general manager of Perry’s 
Junior Department Store in Kansas City, 
was appointed director and general mer- 
chandising manager of The Bazaar Inter- 
national, Riviera Beach. 

Comprising six square city blocks, the 
Bazaar will embody 150 retail stores and 
shops devoted to the sales of imported and 
staple merchandise from all over the globe. 





WILLIAM L. WARING, JR., Tampan 
who is chairman of the board of Lyons 
Fertilizer Co. and West Coast Fertilizer 
Co., was elected a director of the Marine 
Bank & Trust Co. 


TOM B. WALKER, Winter Haven at- 
torney, was added to the board of direc- 
tors of the Waverly Growers Cooperative 
at Waverly. 


WATERFRONT PLANT SITES 


Strategically located on Tampa 
Bay in hub of growing Tampa- 
St. Petersburg industrial area 





150-acre planned industrial area on Tompa 
Bay. Barge line, rail services; quick access to 
deepwoter port, air, truck services. All utilities. 
Natural gas. Any size sites available. 


Ideal for light industry, warehousing, seafood 
processing, etc. Growing markets. 


FREE FOLDER ON REQUEST 
Gives data on location, 
labor, utilities, transporta- 
tion, etc. For folder, write: 
V.T. Smith: 





INTERBAY PORT DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 
310 N. ROME AVE., 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Rotary Forms Council, a national asso- 
ciation of business forms and bank sta- 
tionery printers, elected ALBERT C. VAL- 
DES, president of Valbro Corporation at 
Winter Garden, Florida, to succeed CLAR- 
ENCE E. KRIEGER of Krieger-Ragsdale 
& Co., Inc., Evansville, Indiana, as presi- 
dent at its recent national convention in 
New York City. Valdes’ election to this 
office gives recognition to the rapidly ex- 
panding specialty business forms manu- 
facturing field in the State of Florida. 


CHARLES H. HOLMAN, JR., has been 
named sales engineer to head the new of- 
fice of the Sturtevant Division of West- 
inghouse Electric in Tampa. 


C. H. W. READ is Florida’s Realtor of 
the Year 1959. A member of both Miami 
and Miami Beach Boards of Realtors, Read 
is past president of Florida Chapter of 
the Society of Industrial Realtors and past 
national vice president of SIR. 


MICHAEL PEREZ was named district 
passenger and freight agent at Port Ever- 
glades for the Grace Lines. 


CURTIS H. MILLER, with Claughton 
Co., Miami, for over 14 years, was elected 
vice president of the firm. This is the 
first time the 20 year old company has 
gone outside its immediate family to select 
an officer. 

The company’s 
Claughton Theaters, 


include 


Hotels, 


enterprises 
Claughton 


the Silver Sands Oceanfront Motel, the 
other in- 


Burlingame Co., and various 


terests. 
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LOWRY 
ELECTRIC 


. . . for complete electrical in- 
stallations: commercial, indus- 
trial and municipal. Serving 
Florida and the Caribbean 
since 1923. 






MAIN OFFICE: CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


BRANCHES: KEY WEST, ST. PETERSBURG 
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Tallahassee Letter 





OIL SHEIK SEEKS BAD LUCK YACHT-—Yeast baron Max Fleischmann died before his 168-foot, $2 million 
yacht, The Edna, was completed in 1958. Purchased by Arthur Vining Davis for use in Florida, it drew 
too much water for inlets and rivers and was sold to Perez Jimenez. A political revolution shortly afterward 
ejected the dictator from Venezuela and the new government sold the yacht for $351,000 to Rod Pickhard, 
retired merchant marine skipper of Miami. It cost him another $50,000 to get the yacht out of Venezuela 
and now he’s negotiating with an oil rich Middle East sheik who is looking for a pleasure boat. 


TWO-EGG AND BACON-There is plenty of bacon in Two-Egg, a Northwest Florida town near the Alabama- 
Georgia state lines. In fact, John Pittman, grocer and self-styled mayor, is considering proclaiming Two-Egg 
the “bacon, ham, sausage and pork chop capital of the world.” In one of the biggest hog growing centers in 
the Southeast, the town got its name during the depression 30’s when people bartered two eggs for staple 
groceries. 


A FORTUNE IN SINKERS—There is a fortune in sunken Cypress logs in the St. Johns and Oklawaha Rivers 
which once floated mile long rafts to the mills, according to old timers. One of these, Capt. Noah Tilghman, 
years ago paid “river rats’—people who salvaged “sinkers”—$20 a thousand board feet for cypress that went 
into his Noah's Ark, charter fishing boat. Now being rapidly depleated, cypress sells for $120 to $395. 


STAKEOUT IRKS SHERIFFS—Florida’s crime fighting TV series, “Stakeout,” is in for some revamping by the 
State Sheriffs Bureau. Sheriffs complained they were portrayed in bad light. In one original shooting, the 
sheriff only grunted, according to Sheriff Ed Blackburn of Hillsborough county. Not yet off the ground, 
the show has been in the mill more than a year. 


SUN COOLED HOUSES—Use of solar energy for air conditioning devised by three University of Florida engi- 
neering professors, will be described in a paper before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers Nov. 
30-Dec. 4 in Atlantic City. The principle is said to be similar to that of Florida’s solar hot water heaters. 


PORTUGAL WOOS FLORIDA TRADE—Portugal wants more trade with the U.S., concentrating first on Florida. 
Manuel Bramao, commercial consul of the Portuguese embassy, is talking trade with Gov. LeRoy Collins 
and the Development Commission. Aim: more ships to Florida ports with more return cargoes. 


UNDERWATER JUNK YARDS—As a guide to future policy, the State Cabinet is studying a request of West 
Palm Beach fishermen to create an auto graveyard on the Atlantic Ocean floor for improved fishing. 


PINK CLOUDS OVER FLORIDA-—A series of pink colored clouds, visible for 400 miles, have been released 
over Eglin Air Force Base in a new study of air pressure, atmospheric composition, temperature and wind 
a = pastel clouds are created by chemicals released 50 to 86 miles above the earth from the 
nose of a rocket. 


PANAMA CITY BOMBED-—Alaskan jet fighters bombed Panama City with good-will messages from the 49th 
state. They swept into Northwest Florida for William Tell II, a world wide weapons meet, to test marks- 
manship and fighting ability of newest interceptors. Eight nations sent observers. 


PROJECT MERCURY ON MOVE—Mgj. Gen. Donald Yates now heads support operations for Project Mercury, 


the program designed to send a man into orbit around the world and recover him safely. Commander of 
the Air Force Missile Test Center at Cape Canaveral, he will direct overall support plans. 
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Men who read Florida TREND 





GIVE THE ORDERS 




















It’s so easy to sell the top man! 


Every salesman has experienced the 
struggle to sell a company only 

to find resistance melt away 

when he reached the “right man.” 


The “right man” is usually the top man and 
he’s the man who reads TREND because 
it’s the quickest and best way he can 
keep informed on the Florida 

business and industrial scene. 


He’s looking for fresh ideas and 

new and better products and services 

for his company. He's easy to sell because 
he gives the orders. 


Ask us for new readership study. 


Florida TREND, P. O. Box 150, Tampa. 


TREND 
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Meeting the neec 
of Business 





As Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company expanded its real] 
estate services throughout Florida, more and more corpora: 
tions and individuals turned to SWD to take advantage o 

this statewide coverage. To comply with demands from firms 
all over the United States as well as Florida for professions 

experienced assistance in locating Florida sites to meet spew 
cific requirements, Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company 


formed a separate department—the Commercial Real Estate 
Department. 





UNIV.OF MIAMI LBR. UNIV.BR. 


PERIODICALS-MERRICK BLDC., 
CORAL GABLES 46 FLA 


Working with the Property Management, Insurance, and) 
Mortgage Departments and with the executives of the com 
pany familiar with the various aspects of today’s complex 
real estate transactions, the Commercial Real Estate Depart 
ment quickly found the demands for its services multiplying 

Today many firms and individuals are using the specialized 
knowledge and experience of this department to find favo 
able locations for and arrange leases in shopping centers,) 
buy sites for plant expansion and relocation, arrange for 
tenant leases, provide a professional management service, 
furnish insurance coverage and arrange proper financing 
when needed. 


If your firm is growing with Florida, call on Stockton, 
Whatley, Davin’s Commercial Real Estate Department for 
assistance anywhere in Florida. 


STOCKTON, WHATLEY, DAVIN & COMPANY 


Florida’s Only Complete State-wide Mortgage Loan, Real Estate and Insurance Organization 


JACKSONVILLE + MIAMI - PENSACOLA + TALLAHASSEE - ST. PETERSBURG +» ORLANDO 
WEST PALM BEACH: FT. LAUDERDALE + TAMPA: KEY WEST > PONTE VEDRA BEACH 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 





























